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CAMPING IN 
* ALIFORNIA, from 
John O’Groats 
to Beersheba, is 
certainly a 
camper’s_para- 
dise, and _ prob- 
ably more camp- 
ing is done in 
the State by 
white people 
than in any 
other equal ter- 
ritory. The rea- 
son is not far to 
seek, — the ab- 
sence of summer showers. In the 
Eastern camper’s outfit the waterproof 
tent and the rubber blanket make a 
prominent part, but in most 
parts of California the tent 
is a matter of indifference, 
and the rubber blanket un- 
known. 

The whole line of the Si- 
erras, from Wilson’s Peak 
on the south to Shasta and 
beyond, offers charming 
camping places, high clear 
air, ice-cold water, abundant 
trout and game, beautiful 
trees and flowers, and the 
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MENDOCINO. 


wondrous views of mountain and valley. 
The coast, too, has an attraction irre- 
sistible to the dweller in the parched 
interior, drawing to its cool breezes, 
bathing, fishing, and sailing a fringe of 
campers for very much of its length 
from San Diegoto Humboldt. In many 
places these camps have become a reg- 
ular thing, and conveniences and im- 
provements have been added, till a reg- 
ular village or watering place, with a 
big hotel, has grown up in the stead of 
the few scattered tents on the beach. 
But long before this the true camper 
has shaken its dust (and the California 
camper has plenty of dust to shake) 
from his shoes, and wended to some 
wilder spot ; for he is not of a gregari- 
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ous nature, and finds two or three near 
neighbors decidedly a madding crowd. 

Mendocino camping is still of the 
genuine kind, and the campers there 
have the true spirit. They scorn wood- 
en floors to a tent, despise sheets on 
their beds, scoff at china plates and 
glassware, and frown at all superfluities 
of baggage. 

There is great variety in the Mendo- 
cino campers, nevertheless. Some of 
them camp for the hunting and fishing, 
while others seek not sport but health, 
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for berries alone, and that does not 
count in the people that go from greater 
distances,—Lake and Sonoma Counties, 
and farther still. Some of these berry 
campers make hard work of their trips, 
and the men and girls are out at day- 
light, with their tin pails and picking 
cups, at work in the dewy vines, while 
the older women are busy at the camp, 
boiling the berries, and making jelly and 
jam to carry home in the square five- 
gallon tins. 

To get to the berry region from Ukiah 








AN EARLY START AT BERRY PICKING, 


and a large number more go to the 
coast for the purpose of gathering the 
berries that grow there in profusion. 
This variety of purposes, and all the 
combinations of them, explain why it is 
that Mendocino County is one of the 
banner counties of the State for camp- 
ing. How many people a year camp in 
the county is hard to say, but I have 
been told that not less than five hun- 
dred people from the Ukiah, Anderson, 
Sanel, Round, Potter, Willetts, Long, 
and Sherwood valleys go to the coast 


is a two or three days’ trip. The start 
is usually made very early in the morn- 
ing, four or five o’clock, to get over the 
heavy grade into the Anderson Valley 
before the heat of the day makes such 
severe climbing almost unendurable. 
Southwest first, along the level valley 
floor, watching the coming light on the 
beautiful mountain walls that hem in 
the Ukiah Valley; then more directly 
westward, soon striking rolling ground 
and the first sharp ascents. Directly 
wesiward, I say, but that is only the gen- 
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THE SPRING, 


eral direction ; for once in the foothills 
and going up the grade, the road twists 
and turns in fantastic ways,— now plun- 
ging into a little gully beside a brawling 
stream, and again rounding out arounda 
spur or skirting along adeclivity wherea 
six-inch deviation from the path wou!d set 
the team spinning over and over to the 
bottom of a cafion many hundreds of 
feet below. At such spots it is sure to 
be that a team coming the other way is 
met. The warning call of “Heep! 
Heep!” notifies their approach, and the 
loaded team hugs the bank as closely 
as possible, while the empty one scrapes 
along by, with two of its wheels cutting 
the gravel on the crumbling edge of the 
trail. The drivers take it with great 
coolness, and seem far less moved by 
the danger than the horses. I have been 


driven over this grade by night, when 
only the faint gleam of stars showed the 
way to the experienced eye of the driver, 
when I could not make it out at all. He 
was not in the least troubled,and scorned 
the suggestion that for the sake of the 
dozen lives that hung on his handling 
of the four horses, it would be well to 
halt for an hour or two till the moon 
should rise. On he went, rounding the 
“jack rabbit turns” with the greatest 
nicety, though to do it he had to make 
the leaders go out of the wheel tracks 
and graze along the inner wall on an in- 
curve, or far out on the edge of an out- 
curve. I was curious to know why the 
name “jack rabbit turn” was used, and 
was told that it was given because jack 
rabbits were frequently found dead in 
the road, having dislocated their spines 
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TRAIL 
in trying to turn so sharp a corner. I 
did not see any dead ones, however, 
though the yarn did not sound entirely 
incredible in the presence of the turns 
themselves. 

Singley’s Springs, where the traveler 
stops to get a drink of the mineral wa- 
ter, an iron water with a fine sparkle to 
it, make a pleasant pause in the way 
that is beginning to grow tiresome, and 
then on up hill and down toward Boon- 
ville. If Mendocino County could be 
spread out flat by some gigantic ironing 
process, it would cover double its pres- 
ent area at the very least. 

Boonville is the metropolis of Ander- 


Mendocino. 


TO CAMP. 


son Valley, and boasts its two hotels, be- 
side its stores, saloon, and blacksmith 
shop. There is a flourishing school, a 
post office, and many adjuncts of civili- 
zation; but no telegraph, or any more 
rapid communication with the great 
world than the daily stage. 

But if the coast is to be reached on 
the second day, there must be a good 
deal more ground covered than this be- 
fore the weary travelers may camp for 
the night. At last the team can go no 
longer, and a place for camp is chosen 
where water can be had, and sheltering 
trees ; for a one night stay does not jus- 
tify the pitching of a tent. The place 
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found, there is much to be done. The 
dust is shaken off by a few quick mo- 
tions, which also restore circulation to 
cramped limbs. Water is brought by 
the men, and wood gathered for the 
camp-fire. The horses are unhitched 
and fed. Meanwhile, the women have 
been searching out sundry articles of 
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Then the beds must have attention, 
for there is little time to lose in these 
hasty camps. Spruce twigs laid thatch- 
wise, with their stems to the earth, make 
a spring mattress not to be despised ; 
and lying on these, wrapped in good 
blankets and sheltered by the overhang- 
ing boughs of oak or redwood, the weary 


THE BEDCHAMBER, 


food from the stores in the wagons. 
The “ready grub box” is lifted down 
and opened, and as soon as the fire be- 
gins to crackle it is crowned by the 
cheerfully sputtering frying-pan of ba- 
con, and its companion, the swart and 
battered coffee-pot. These viands, sup- 
plemented by bread and butter, and pos- 
sibly milk or fruit from some farm- 
house that has been passed, make a 
feast that hasa relish unattained by the 
art of the best French cook. 


one may gain the deep and peaceful 
slumber of a child. 

The only trouble with such a rest is 
that it is too short ; for if a bold push is 
to be made the next day, an early start 


is necessary. The wakeful one, or the 
one who has most sense of responsibil- 
ity for the journey, wakes sometimes as 
early as three o'clock, to poke up the 
embers of the dying campfire and put 
the pot onto boil. By four all hands and 
the cook are stirring (the cook stirring 
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THE CUP TREE, 


the mush), and soon are at breakfast. 
Possibly a pot of beans has been stowed 
carefully in the coals over night, and is 
ready to be eaten ; or it may be the cook 
has mixed a pan of batter for flap-jacks, 
and “flips” them with a dexterous turn 
of the wrist. 

But the cry is “boots and saddles,” 
and soon everything is stowed in the 
wagons again, and the caravan is on the 
road by five o'clock. It is a pretty weary 
crowd if the coast is reached the second 
night, for no long siesta in some roman- 
tic and shady spot has been allowed in 
the heat of the day, as more leisurely 
pilgrims take. 

The permanent camp is chosen with 
more care than the nightly halting place, 
and it is with some definite spot in 
mind that the trip is usually made. 
There must be a running stream, plenty 
of shade, seclusion, and as many beau- 
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ties of scenery as possible, in addition, 
of course, to the abundance of berries. 
The tents are pitched, benches and ta- 
bles made,— of shakes, if no better lum- 
ber offers,—the hammocks are swung, 
cupboards and shelves improvised, dis- 
tinctions of “parlor,” “dining room,” 
and “kitchen,” are settled on, the beds 
elaborately made of spruce boughs or 
straw, nails are driven in the trees to 
hang things on, and a hundred contriv- 
ances for comfort invented. 

I have in mind one particular camp, 
not indeed in the berry region, although 
it well might be there ; for it has all the 
characteristics of the berry region camp, 
—except, perhaps, that it is warmer, 
being farther from the ocean. It is on 
Rancheria Creek, a tributary of the Na- 
varro River, and a few miles from Boon- 
ville. To reach it the main road is left 
at a ranch owned by Mr. F——. It would 
be interesting to give a description of 
this honest rancher, for he is a charac- 
ter. His chief interest in life is guns. 


Around his parlor are some sixty of them 


of all descriptions. The latest rifle is 
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there, with telescopic sight and inter- 
changeable barrels, and the ducking gun 
with a bore like a young railroad tunnel. 
Many hundred dollars would not cover 
the value of this arsenal. 

Passing this house we come to a steep 
descent that takes us to the bed of the 
creek, half a miledown. Then the beauty 
of the place begins to show itself, for the 
creek is fringed with fine trees and bush- 
es of many kinds, and the trail runs 
along its course into a cafion between 
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A little natural amphitheater of 
cleared ground makes an admirable 
place for the camp-fire. Overhead are 
great oaks whose boughs, lit up at night 
from below by the great blazing logs, 
make wondrous arabesques against the 
black vault sown with stars. Around on 
the sloping sides lies much fallen timber 
ready to have a line attached and be 
“snaked” into camp by the united pull 
of all hands. Here there have rung 
great sounds of revelry by night. 


THE PARTNERS, 


two beautiful wooded mountains. The 
great redwoods begin to appear, and 
stately black oaks. We push on half a 
mile farther, and strike a little stretch of 
pine woods, where the gloom and weird 
light bring the thought of some of Dore’s 
pictures to mind. The trail grows wilder 
and wilder, the hazel bushes brush 
against the wagon on either side, and 
try to keep it back, but at last we come 
out on a little clearing, and have reached 
the camp 


Near by stands a circle of giant red- 
woods, the highest 257 feet high by 
measurement, around a spot some 
twenty feet in diameter, left vacant by 
the fall of some prehistoric ancestor of 
all this present growth. This is the 
“parlor,” and in its shaded circle the 
hottest noon loses its fervor. As even- 
ing comes on and the sun gets lower, it 
is worth a great deal to lie at length in 
this place, and look straight upward 
along the bole of the largest tree. Up 
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THE LEGGIN GIRL, 


and up the eye follows the departing 
sunlight, as it creeps upward along this 
seemingly endless column, and long af- 
ter the day has gone below there is still 
the crown of sunlit foliage in upper air. 


The “kitchen” is surrounded by 
handy young oak trees, offering conven- 
ient posts into which nails may be driven 
for the numerous utensils. The “ bed- 
rooms,” too, are similarly provided with 
natural tent-posts and supports for ham- 
mocks. 

A convenient path leads to the creek, 
whose clear water and abundant trout 
are among the chief attractions of the 
camp. Here a prostrate tree is soon fes- 
tooned with towels and the other articles 
that make it the “‘washstand.” A hole 
around a great bowlder a little way down 
the stream is a charming bathing place. 

Deer abound in the hills near by, and 
have been shot within a few rods of 
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Mendocino. 


the camp. It is now close season for 
deer in Mendocino County, but that law 
by local interpretation applies only to 
the pot hunters, who used to send a 
dozen or twenty carcasses every day to 
San Francisco by the train. That has 
been stopped, but there has never been 
a case, I am told, of a prosecution for 
shooting deer for the actual use of the 
hunter. It is said that certain officers 
of the law themselves occasionally go 
out with dog and gun, and return not 
empty-handed. This construing of the 
law seems to be accomplishing its pur- 
pose, too; for deer are said to be in- 
creasing in the county. 

Rabbits, gray squirrels, doves, and 
quail, are abundant here, and bear are 
not unknown. There is but little need 
of the butcher’s visit. 

I have mentioned the trouting, but it 
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may be added that a diligent fisherman 
or two can keep a dozen campers sup- 
plied with all the fish they can eat. The 
largest fish, as usual, are the ones that 
are nearly but not quite caught, but to 
a fish of nineteen ounces I can testify. 

Perhaps the berry campers seldom 
find so ideal a camping ground as this, 
because they look to the supply of ber- 
ries at hand rather than for pure beauty. 
The berries grow in abundance on the 
edges of the. redwood forest, in little 
openings, on tracts where the lumber- 
men have cleared the heavy growth, and 
especially upon burned-over places. 

This makes the ground very rough, 
and as all inequalities are hidden by fes- 
toons of berry vines, footing is not at all 
certain. When a great tree is uprooted, 
it frequently takes up with its roots 
enough of the earth to make quite an 
excavation ; and into such a hole the un- 
wary berry-picker is liable to be hurled 
with very little warning. 

A friend told an instance of this kind 
when he fell eight or ten feet into such 
an excavation. On gathering himself 
together he became aware of a strong 
musky odor in the cave, and saw such a 
collection of bones lying around that he 
knew at once that he was in a bear’s 
den He shouted to a friend in the up- 
per world to keep close watch with his 
gun handy while he explored it a little. 
Several well-worn trails led out in vari- 
ous directions, with an abundance of 
fresh tracks on them, but no bear ap- 
peared. It was not an inviting place 
for a long stay, and he soon scrambled 
out; for, as he told me, “ As soon as I 
discovered that it was a bear’s den, my 
legs felt as though they ought to run.” 

From the last of June to the last of 
August is the berry season in Mendo- 
cino, and the most abundant berry is the 
black raspberry. A man in whom I 
have confidence certified to me over his 
own signature that he once picked two 
quarts of these berries without moving 
his feet. 

VoL, xxii—28. 
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Next to these in abundance rank the 
blackberries. They are the creeping 
variety and grow vigorously in the edges 
of the redwoods in partial shade. A party 
of four men and four women has been 
known to pick and can 92 gallons of 
blackberries and eight gallons of jelly 
in five and a half days, and the women 
picked only two half days. The usual 
quantity for a small party is from 12 to 
20 gallons in a ten days’ camp; for, as I 
have said, not many camps make hard 
work of the berrying, and they generally 
vary the berry picking by trips to the 
beach. This is usually two or three 
miles from camp, as the berries do not 
like to have the ocean closer than that. 
The blackberry bushes in the height of 
the season may be picked over every 
three days, unless the picking is for 
jelly, when the green berries are picked 
with the ripe ones, and the bushes ac- 
cordingly take longer to grow a new 
supply. 

Third in abundance are the huckle- 
berries. These grow best on what are 
called the Mendocino barrens, which 
are sandy slopes facing the sea but not 
close to it. They burn over frequently, 
and the new bushes spring up amid the 
blackened stumps of older growths. 
They are rather later in season than the 
other berries, and as everywhere, are 
not so easy to gather, because of their 
smaller size and low growth. 

Red raspberries are found, but not in 
great quantities, and a wild currant, 
larger and lighter in color than the cul- 
tivated currant, and much prized. Thim- 
bleberries grow abundantly, but are lit- 
tle sought ; for “a feller might pick all 
day at them, and not have anything.” 

Salmon berries are found in the bends 
of the rivers, and to quote a friend, 
“They would be the best berry that 
grows if they only shaved.” Still, Men- 
docino cannot compete with the North 
in the matter of salmon berries, for the 
“chuck-olally”” (water berry), as the 
Siwash call this berry, loves the cool and 
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moist air of western Washington and 
Alaska. I have gathered them in great- 
est profusion from a dugout canoe, as 
they hung over the swift ice-cold water 
of the river Stuck in the Puyallup Val- 
ley back of Tacoma. 

The dwellers in the berry regions are 
generally lumberers and their families, 
and do not seem to share with the camp- 
ers their eagerness to gather berries, 
nor do they care to hunt or fish much, 
They make some efforts to do the hospi- 
table to campers that strike their fancy. 
An instance of this was related to me, 
thus :— 

“ When we were at Caspar there was 
an old bachelor, the greenest fellow you 
ever saw. He would come down to 
camp with a little fellow, and all the 
evening, every five minutes, he would 
say, ‘ Well, Charley, we must be going,’ 
or, ‘ Well, Charley, if we don’t start we 
sha’n’t get there.’ He gave us a dance, 
and there were nine of us went. There 
were nine of us and several of them, and 
there were seven green apples and two 
candles on the mantelpiece for refresh- 
ments, and the old man had to go out and 
get some more apples off the trees to 
make one apiece around. He said, ‘I’m 
not much of a musicianer, but I can 
whistle.” But there was a man there 
that could just saw out the Arkansaw 
Traveler, and we danced to that.” 

But what do the campers that don’t 
go berrying do to pass the time? Let 
me try to give the routine of a day, if 
routine it may be called, where there 
are never two days alike. The night 
has passed in deep and quiet sleep, — 
for I am supposing that the camp has 
been several days established, so that 
the campers do not lie awake from sheer 
enjoyment of the novelty of it, to look 
at the stars, or listen tothe gentle breath- 
ing of the night wind in the boughs over- 
head. During the night some prowling 
animal has visited the camp and inves- 
tigated the provisions,—a coon, perhaps, 
or a ring tail, or a coyote, — but that is 
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so common an event that his quiet foot- 
falls and occasional snapping of a dry 
branch no more can rouse us from our 
narrow beds. The dawn is not fairly 
begun when the Doctor wakes E., and 
softly they dress and steal away from 
camp with their rifles, to see if they 
cannot get a shot at a buck up on the 
mountain side. Possibly’they pause to 
put the battered old coffee-pot on the 
fire, and drink a warm and comforting 
draught before they venture out in the 
chill air, clad in their hunting suits, with 
heavy-nailed shoes and leggins on. 

A little later Charley, the Chinese 
cook, comes to life, and begins to stir 
about, clearing away the debris of the 
midnight orgy of the camp on crackers, 
cheese, and cucumbers. Soon his little 
sheet iron stove is glowing, and after a 
while he begins to mutter his, “ Wha’ 
faw you no get up bleakfast ?” 

But there is no compulsion about it,— 
if the camp feels lazy it treats that trou- 
ble with the rest cure; yet there are so 
many attractions in the beauty of the 
morning that soon one after another of 
the party turns out. A murmur of voices 
in the girls’ tent shows that there too 
the morning has been discovered, and 
soon the last lazybones has made his way 
to the creek and washed away the linger- 
ing sleepiness. Breakfast is a merry 
time ; the jokes of the night before are 
laughed over again, and plans for the 
day are talked over. It may be that the 
breakfast itself is the cause of much 
pleasant occupation. First, the China- 
man must be awed into. submission, and 
then one of the party makes flapjacks 
that are not like leather, or fries some 
trout secundem artem. The only person 
from whom the Chinaman willingly 
takes advice in matters culinary is the 
Captain. And well he may, for the Cap- 
tain has sailed for thirty years, has pros- 
pected in the New Zealand gold fields, 
and has made his tea ina billy in the 
Australian bush, and what he does not 
know about cooking in the open air is of 
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very little consequence. So the Captain 
teaches Charley how to cook trout, and 
many another mystic rite of woodcraft 
beside, and Charley takes it in smilingly 
and says complacently, “He my pa't- 
nah!” 

After breakfast some go off to cast 
their flies in the stream, some seek the 
hammocks with a book, others get out 
pencils and paper, and persuade some 
unfortunate to pose for a sketch. Good 
subjects for sketching are to be found in 
a neighboring camp, where a family has 
come, driven by the search for health. 
Missouri, I doubted not, could claim the 
husband and wife, though Colusa was 
their present home, and there they had 
raised their eight children, “six of them 
red-headed, so the neighbors call them 
the cherry orchard,” the mother says, 
gracefully forestalling the inevitable dis- 
covery. Little Johnny takes the artist’s 
eye. Heis dressed for company now, 
—that is, he has his trousers on. Com- 
monly he goes without that superfluity, 
and on the approach of a stranger takes 
like a young quail tc cover in the shelter 
of the bed till he can slip on his nether 
garment. A bargain is soon struck with 
Johnny to stand for his picture, and the 


bribe offered, a cup of candy, is set in 


plain sight to inspire patience. 

In such occupations the morning 
glides quickly away, and the lunch hour 
calls the family together again. It grows 
pretty warm in the middle of the day, 
and the afternoon is apt to be spent in 
quieter fashion. There are great battles 
at checkers fought in the shade of the 
“parlor,” some reading aloud perhaps, 
or a very little writing of letters against 
the next opportunity to send to town. 
There is a compact made as to the time 
when the girls shall have the swimming 
pool to themselves and when the boys 
shall have it, for it is so secluded that 
only the members of our own camp are 
to be considered. Evening brings back 
the hunters and fishermen, tired and 
hungry, but proud of their quarry, and 
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full of stories about the wonders in the 
way of game and fish that they almost 
got. 

Dinner is an elaborate feast, and all 
the resources of woodland ingenuity are 
called upon to furnish it forth. I have 
even heard of a savory stew being served 
in the great dishpan as the only tureen 
in camp large enough to hold it. 

The twilight invites to pleasant ram- 
bles in the sylvan region “across the 
creek,” or a stroll up to the spring, or to 
the place where a long and delicately 
poised horizontal oak limb makes the 
gentlest of natural “teeters.” 

Wood is gathered for the evening 
campfire. A great log two feet or more 
in diameter is cut off from some pros- 
trate trunk, and all hands “ tail on” to 
drag it down the hillside to camp. A 
supply of laurel boughs is cut, to makea 
fine snapping blaze over the steadier 
glow of the logs. The green leaves pop 
like firecrackers. 

As twilight deepens into night, the 
glow of the campfire is a magnet that 
draws everybody into the charmed cir- 
cle. Games are devised, songs are sung, 
stories are told, and high revelry goes 
on till late into the night, with many a 
queer antic. 

It is hard to tell of these evenings 
around the campfire in a way that can 
convey to one that has not known them 
an idea of their charm. The bare recital 
of the things done sounds childish to 
unsympathetic ears, and the joke that 
in camp causes bursts of Homeric mirth, 
the “ inextinguishable laughter” of the 
gods, is flat enough when repeated apart 
from its surroundings. But it is good 
to be there and to take part in it, to re- 
new one’s youth, to forget care and sor- 
row, convention and artificiality. 

Herein lies the whole charm of camp 
life,—its freedom. You go to camp and 
sleep on a bed that would rouse your in- 
dignation at home,—of common straw, 
it may be, with no sheets or pillows. 
You eat food that nothing could prevail 
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on you to touch, if you were within four 
walls. You disregard dust and dirt, and 
the lack of a thousand little conven- 
iences. And without hypocrisy, you 
say you enjoy all these things. It is 
really wonderful when you think of it. 

But there is the sense of freedom 
through it all. If the party is of care- 
fully chosen and congenial people, (and 
don’t go camping, unless you have some 
assurance that it is so,) you know that 
you can do just as you like, and that 
no criticism or earping or fault-finding 
will ever come of it, even in anybody’s 
thought. It isa great thing to be able 
to eat onions without fear of losing pop- 
ularity. 

To women this freedom must appeal 
with peculiar delight. If they clothe 
themselves properly for camping, they 
wear a loose blouse waist, skirts to just 
below the knee, dark trousers, and stout 
leather or canvas leggins. 

In this rig a fence has no terrors for 
a girl. She can scramble up a steep bit 
of mountain side or through thick un- 


dergrowth almost as easily as her broth- 
er. Tarweed has lost its power to harm 


or make afraid. More than this, she can 
be as unconstrained in attitude and free 
in movement as a man. 

It is really amusing to note the change 
of manner that comes over the girls as 
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they get used tothis dress. When they 
first leave town they are apt to weara 
long cloak over their strange costume, 
and when they first throw aside this 
cloak are painfully conscious of their 
brevity of skirt. But ina day, presto! 
change! they have forgotten that they 
did not always wear leggins, and are as 
easy and graceful in their freedom of mo- 
tion as young fawns. The mournful part 
of it is the thought that they must so 
soon go back to the heavy and clumsy 
long skirts again, and fear to lift the 
hem of their garments even out of the 
mud of the crossings. 

But I did not intend to write a homily 
on dress reform, and so return to the 
camp in the redwoods. All too soon the 
days slip by, and the happiest of them 
all are the days when nobody goes to 
the mail, to bring back daily papers and 
thoughts of the busy world that seems 
so unreal and unimportant in the light 
of beautiful nature. Letters that speak 
of business seem a real impertinence, 
when you are most interested in finding 
out whether the mud-turtle that was 
“staked out” in the creek has escaped 
orno. It is only when you are confront- 
ed with the situation that the “grub” 
has begun to give out, that you consent 
at all to the thought of going back again 
to humdrum and convention. 

Charles S. Greene. 














L—— is an enterprising and pictur- 
esque little village, in which the pursuit 
of the ‘‘ Almighty Dollar” is carried on 
with as much hollow decorum and pious 
swindling as in any place in the pro- 
gressive West. Tonight the hurry and 
bustle in the street that attended the 
lengthening shadows was but the old 
story over again. Two girls on the up- 
per balcony of the Lyman boarding- 
house were deeply interested in the 
scene below. Dora Stewart, a tall girl, 
compactly built, with full blue eyes and 
a complexion that impressed you with 
its purity, was looking, with face filled 
with appreciation, at the dimly lighted 
landscape. Four snowy mountain peaks 
reared their hoary heads, now doubly 
crowned with a rosy halo from the set- 
ting sun. Dark blue shadows nestled 
in their seamed sides, and the misty 
veil that hung over the valley might 
have been the mantle of sleep. Far 
away was apparent quietness, beauty, 
and peace ; below, the surging, discon- 
tented crowd. 

Upon this portion of the scene the 
eyes of Dora’s companion were bent 
with a concentration deep as her own. 
A few lights were already twinkling be- 
low, and their feeble glimmer seemed a 
fitting emblem to the girl who looked 
down at them of that spark of divine 
faith in world-worn hearts that strives so 
earnestly to burn and to brighten the 
way, but can only make a fitful glimmer 
in the haze of contradiction. 

A door opened, and another girl ad- 
vanced with a quick, business-like step. 
“Well, I wish I had nothing to do but 
stand mooning up here,” she exclaimed 
briskly. ‘“ Girls, you have no idea what 
I have been through this afternoon. 
That wretched little messenger boy gave 
me the slip, and find him I couldn’t. I 
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partially relieved myself by heaping 
maledictions upon his absent head, but 
when he did come it was too late to ex- 
ecute a single threat, and I had to post 
him off instantly with a couple of tele- 
grams.” 

Buff Griswold turned languidly from 
her contemplation of the streets. “I 
would like to know, Margery,” she 
asked sarcastically, “why you persist 
in wasting so much precious breath. I 
know just what you did. You stormed 
and threatened behind the poor little 
fellow’s back, but when he appeared 
you said, as blandly as you please : — 

“«Well, you ’ve been gone some time, 
my little man; and here are a couple of 
telegrams to be delivered as quickly as 
you can.’”’ 

Margery advanced threateningly. “I 
demand to know, Buff,” she said, “if 
that was intentional. If after that tale 
of woe you would inflict a rhyme of 
that kind upon me purposely!” 

“Did I rhyme?” Buff asked, passing 
her hand over her forehead reflectively. 
“So I did. No, it was purely accidental. 
But I was going to add, ‘Alas for the 
rarity of Christian charity.’ ” 

“Spare me! I would almost rather 
you improvised than quoted.” 

These young women were solely de- 
pendent upon their own exertions for 
what we choose to call “ our daily bread.” 
Margery was a telegraph operator ; Do- 
ra, a teacher in the public school ; and 
Buff, a social reporter for the “City 
Standard.” 

Margery was a girl after no other type 
but her own. She worea frown upon her 
brow with as perfect ease as she did 
the smile that sometimes illumined her 
face, making it singularly sweet and 
womanly. She was a girl capable of 
strong affections, but she had met no 
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one since her father’s death with a per- 
sonality strong enough to awaken it. 
Though Buff was her cousin, the girls 
would hardly have been friends had 
they not fought adversity together many 
times, and that had drawn them together 
in spite of the antagonism of their na- 
tures. 

Buff was small and slight, though 
plump. She had fine gray eyes and a 
profusion of sunny brown hair, which, 
clipped rather short, tumbled over her 
head in a bushy manner that had won 
for her the name of “ Buffalo,” first ap- 
plied by a boy cousin, then tacked to 
her in an abbreviated form by the girls 
“for keeps,” as she said. She added 
that it was all right, as nature evidently 
intended every ridiculous and abomina- 
ble thing going for her, and she defied 
it to daunt her. “It’s the inevitable 
law of cause and effect. First a mane, 
and then a name.” 

Buff’s parents had died when she was 
a baby, and at that early age she had 
been handed over to the tender mercies 
of a Methodist aunt, who spared neither 
the Scripture nor the rod, and had in- 
flicted the two in connection so frequent- 
ly that the girl was no more hostile to 
one than to the other. 

“Do tell me what you children were 
so absorbed in when I came up,” Mar- 
gery asked, as Buff relapsed into silence. 

“T was looking at the view,” Dora 
answered, speaking for the first time. 
“ Look at those mountains and the val- 
ley. How can you girls talk nonsense 
in their presence ?”’ 

“Yes, look, Margery, and then I will 
show you what attracted my attention ” ; 
and Buff drew her towards the edge of 
the balcony. “Do you see that man in 
the washed-out linen duster down there? 
It’s not ironed well, either, but we can’t 
see that in this light. He has the most 
repulsively homely face I ever looked 
into, and that little fellow running at his 
side calls him ‘Grandpa.’ I met them on 
the street today, and I noticed when he 
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smiled at that little chap his face fairly 
beamed with love. The beam was feeble 
though, because his lips were blue and 
his eyes were so bleary that expression 
could but faintly penetrate; but I saw 
also that it fully sufficed the little boy, 
and that was all that was necessary, you 
know. He reminded me of those lines 
of Edwin Arnold,— 

His back w2s bent with the weight of many years, 
His eyelids red with the rust of ancient weeping. 
Then I saw a well-dressed woman lec- 
turing her husband, who from his dress 
I judged to be a working man. She 
asked him some question which he evi- 
dently could not answer satisfactorily, 
for she seemed to say ‘ Why not ?’ in the 
most impressive way that those words 
admit of. The end of it was that she 
flung herself into the buggy just as she 
was saying, ‘I need n’t have expected 
anything else of you. I wish I had done 
it myself.’ And the poor man, I expect 
he did, too. I know I did.” 

Buff paused as a tall man slightly bent 
and with a very feeble step passed along 
the street below them. She watched his 
slowly moving form, as though she 
would fix his image forever in her mind 
as she saw him then. In spite of his 
feebleness there was a certain method- 
ical movement in his step, and the way 
in which he swung his right hand. 

Once he stopped and made some jest- 
ing remark to an acquaintance, but the 
laugh that followed was caught by a hol- 
low cough. “ Girls, just look,” exclaimed 
Dora. “There is Dick Howard going 
into the billiard hall. Do you know, they’ 
say that nothing but his iron will has 
kept him out of the grave for months? 
I wonder if he will go in there and gam- 
ble till the last night of his life.” ~ 

Buff twined her arm about the pillar 
of the balcony and leaned against it lan- 
guidly. “ Perhaps he will do better than 
that. Perhaps he will die at the gaming 
table. Ministers sometimes fall dead at 
prayer or in the delivery of their ser- 
mons.”’ 
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Dora looked horrified, but Margery 
did not seem to notice it at all. “ Well, 
I'll tell you, girls,” she said, “there is 
something straightforward and frank 
about that man, in spite of the life he 
leads. As he is I would not trust him 
at all, but for all that I believe there is 
truth in him. Don’t you? Buff, you 
used to know him real well.” 

“T don’t know about that,” she an- 
swered. “I think I understand him less 
for being partially acquainted with him. 
But I don’t think it ’s his iron will that 
keeps him alive.” 

“Why ?” Dora asked. 

“ Because he wants to go, and from 
pure contrariness fate keeps him dang- 
ling.” 

“You area perfect heathen. It’s dis- 
gusting to hear you talk. How were you 
brought up?” 

“T wasn’t brought. I just growed. 
But I have often eaten Methodist pie, 
and heard uncle read from the big Bible. 
‘Vengeance is mine, saith the Lord, I 
will repay.’” 

Dora’s face expressed indignation and 
disgust for a moment, which she strug- 
gled to conquer, and going over to the 
girl she laid her hand upon her shoulder. 
“ Buff,” she said, “you don’t seem to 
believe in anything. What is it you do 
have faith in?” 

For a moment it seemed that the girl 
would speak earnestly for once, for she 
turned half towards her friend and 
opened her lips. But a hollow cough 
echoed from the billiard hall, and she 
turned as quickly away. 

“The world, the flesh, and the devil,” 
she answered with a queer little laugh. 
“Well, girls, I am as hungry as a bear. 
Let ’s go down to supper.” 

At the dining-room door sbe changed 
her mind, and no amount of persuasion 
could get her to enter. 

“T don’t know what she is coming 
to,” Margery said wearily, when she left 
them. “She gets worse every day.” 
“Tt seems to me,” Dora said, “that 
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she is just naturally ugly. Why, surely 
there was nothing I said to make her 
answer in the way she did, was there?” 

“No, I don’t think there was, but 
Buff is not in her natural frame of mind, 
—though it’s getting such a habit it is 
almost second nature. My uncle used 
to describe her perfectly as a child. He 
said she was too affectionate, too sensi- 
tive, and withal lazy, or she would be 
all right; but through most of her life 
sensitiveness and affection have been 
impossible, and I think that that is why 
she plays at cross-purposes so with 
everything.” 

When Buff left the girls she put on 
her hat and stepped out into the night. 
As she felt the cool air on her face she 
lifted her head as though she would free 
herself from invisible fetters, and walk- 
ing rapidly a couple of blocks, she came 
to a little cottage set in the midst of 
pepper trees, with honeysuckles climb- 
ing over the porch. As she turned in 
at the gate she broke into a light run, 
and passing the door, tapped softly at 
the side window. 

“Let me in, Nell,” she whispered. 
“Let me in quick.” 

“QO, I know who it is. Why don’t 
you come around to the door like a civ- 
ilized mortal ?” 

“Let mein,” Buff answered, “and I 
will tell you.” 

The girl who drew back the curtain 
and raised the sash was tall and slen- 
der, with a delicate, womanly face, and 
full, pathetic eyes. She extended her 
hand to Buff, who clasped it and stepped 
into the room. 

“Let me see. What was it you wanted 
to know?” she said, perching herself 
upon the footboard of the bed in a way 
that proved she felt perfectly at home. 
“QO, yes. Why didn’t I come around 
to the door? Well, because I came to 
the window, and I could n’t very well do 
both at once.” 

“ No nonsense, but a full explanation,” 
persisted Nell. 
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“ Well, because I did not want to see 
anyone but you, and seeing your shadow 
on the curtain, knew where to find you. 
The hardest thing to explain is why I 
wanted to see you, but I'll tell you that 
too. I’m desperate, and want you to 
play for me.” 

“ Your impudence does n’t warrant it, 
but what will you have?” and lifting 
her guitar from the table, Nell began 
picking the strings with her skillful 
fingers. 

“Please don’t play ‘ Love Lies Dream- 
ing,’ ‘Sweet Violets,’ or ‘In the Gloam- 
ing, O my Darling.’ I don’t believe I 
want you to play on the guitar. Come 
in tothe piano and give me something 
with a bang and a thump,” and taking 
the guitar from her hand, Buff led her 
toward the parlor. 

Nell submitted, and seating herself, 
began turning her music on the stand. 

“Here is something I think you will 
like,” she said at last, as she produced 
asheet. “The title is ‘ Hope.’” 

“Yes, I would like something like 
that. Novelties are in my line,” Buff 
answered. She did not cuddle cosily 
into a nook of the couch as girls so love 
to do, but threw herself back upon the 
pillows in a half-defiant attitude, and, 
clasping her hands behind her head, 
listened. 

The chords were full and rich, but 
the undercurrent of doubt and pain was 
understood by Buff. “Yes, that wail 
was a fitting ending,” she said at the 
conclusion, “but don’t play any more 
just now. Come here,” andshestretched 
out her arms. “I’m in a fearful fit of 
the dumps tonight and awfully disa- 
greeable. Why do you suppose I was 
made so disagreeable? Just as an awful 
example? If that is it, I certainly ful- 
fill my mission. You know I don’t mind 
the fact that most people don’t like me. 
Sometimes I’m glad of it; it saves 
trouble. But I’m awfully grateful that 

you do.” 
For only answer Nell stooped and 
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kissed her friend’s lips. Caresses were 
not frequently indulged in between 
them, and were never given lightly. 
Buff’s lips quivered for a moment be- 
neath the gentle pressure, and she 
clasped the hands she held more tightly. 

“TI don’t think you are accountable 
for your mood tonight, for you are not 
well. Your hands are like ice and your 
head burning hot. The proper place 
for you is in bed.” 

“QO, that’s just nervousness and my 
circulation isn’t active. I must take 
sarsaparilla and get back my lost youth.” 

A knock was heard at the door and 
with a parting shake and “ You little 
goose,” delivered as a complimentary 
aside, Nell arose to open the door. 

“ You will excuse this intrusion, Miss 
Stanley, but Buff has been so wildly 
irrational even for her, that though we 
were almost sure she was here we 
thought we would call and see.” 

“Yes, she’s here. Come in and in. 
terview the patient for yourself, and see 
if she is improving.” 

“TI can’t tell yet,” Margery said after 
a hasty examination. “She seems to 
be mentally unsettled. We will wait 
until she speaks.” 

“TI can get her to talking. She is 
always interested in people,” Dora cried. 
“You know we were talking of Dick 
Howard tonight. Well, not half an hour 
afterwards he staggered into the hotel 
and Jack Hermann — you know they are 
such friends — stepped up to him. 

“* Feeling worse, Dick ?’ he asked. 

“ «Yes, my boy,’ he answered. ‘I’m 
done for. Just see that I get to my 
room all right tonight and I won’t come 
down again till I am boxed for the other 
world.’ 

“They got him to his room and to bed. 

“ Jack is such an incorrigible fellow. 
He said he just could not bear the 
mingled defiance and despair in his face 
without showing that he appreciated it, 
so he said to him, ‘Don’t you feel able 
to swear a little, old fellow?’ 
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“«No,’ he answered, ‘words proved 
too weak to relieve me long ago.’ 

“He seems to be suffering terribly ; 
but Mrs. Russell, as soon as she heard 
of it, went right down there, and says 
she is going to stay with him.” 

“It seems terrible,” Margery said, 
“that a man with his strength of char- 
acter should live and die so.”’ 

“Life is what we make it,” Buff put 
in, in even tones. 

“T don’t believe that,” said Margery. 
“There was good in that man. I don’t 
know what were the circumstances in 
his life that prevented its development, 
but it was there.” 

“ Why, no, that could n’t possibly have 
been, for there was a circumstance in 
his birth that proves it ’s natural deprav- 
ity. Why, his father was a Presbyterian 
minister and one of the elected. With 
such parentage as that there couldn’t 
possibly have been any excuse for him,” 
Buff argued. “Say, girls,” she broke in 
suddenly, “suppose his mother wasn’t 
elected either, and had never committed 
any particular sin except to love Dick 
better than heaven, do you suppose God 
would Jet her fan him in purgatory?” 

“T don’t think the occasion calls for 
anything so blasphemous as that,” Dora 
said severely. 

“T did n’t mean to say anything blas- 
phemous. The occasion does n’t require 
it at all. It’s only one of a thousand 
cases, and scarcely worthy of mention.” 

“Dora, we must go home,” Margery 
said, rising. “It’s getting late. Are 
you coming with us, Buff?” 

“No, I think I will stay with Nell to- 
night.” 

As the girls were leaving, Margery 
paused on the threshold. “ Buff, you 
are not well, and you really ought to do 
something or you will be down sick.” 

“ All right, I’m going to ‘ Take Sarsa- 
parilla’ or ‘Try a Porous Plaster.’ ” 

“Try the plaster first,” Margery said 
laughing, “for I fancy a counter-irritant 
is just what you need.” 
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“Tf that’s it, I’ll get it all right. 
Don’t worry.” 

“Now, my dear, you are to make a 
clean breast of it and tell me what ’s the 
matter,” Nell said when the girls were 
gone, and she had drawn Buff into her 
own room. 

For once Buff was docile, and submit- 
ted to be pushed on to the couch and 
be tucked up with the afghan, for the 
child was shivering as one with the 
ague. 

“Come, are n’t you going to tell me?” 
and Nell knelt by her side, and put her 
arms around her in a way that made 
Buff feel her strength. 

“Yes, I will tell you,” she said. She 
did not turn away in maidenly confu- 
sion, but with white face she looked full 
into her companion’s eyes, and began 
without preliminaries. 

“Four years ago I loved the man who 
is dying alone as only one can love who 
gives all the strength of her nature to 
one object. I never loved—I never 
even looked for justice from another. I 
loved him, and though I have nothing 
to hold to now, my soul knew that he 
loved me. I was filled with an humble 
gratitude, and I tried, O Nell, how I 
tried to make a woman of myself for his 
sake, and it seemed. to me for a while 
that I should succeed. I did not dream 
dreams as other girls do. My love was 
too pure. The simple reality was so 
much grander than anything my im- 
agination could paint. I did not feel 
earthly marriage a necessity. The sa- 
cred thought of his love for me made 
me content. But it was all a myth, that 
came from where and went where I do 
not know. I only know there was no 
truth in what seemed so divine, and if 
that was false nothing is true. I realize 
it now because he is dying and unhappy 
and I have no right to raise a hand to 
help him. When that is over I shall 
face things as before. I can bear my 


own pain, but I falter when I see his 
too. 


” 
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“ How do you know it was nothing?” 
Nell asked, the tears streaming down 
her face. 

“Don’t cry for me, Nell,” Buff said, 
putting up her hand and stroking her 
friend’s dark hair. “Tears are false 
comforters. They make one’s head ache 
and betray one to other people.” 

“You have not answered me, Buff. 
How did you know he was not true?” 

“T did not say he was not true. I 
only said he did not love me. For after 
a time he began to avoid me as though 
afraid I would throw myself in his way. 
I might have been spared that, for I 
never did anything like it. I cared too 
much for him to intrude upon him. 
Neither was I too yielding in his pres- 
ence, for I felt it to be my own individ- 
uality he cared for and not his will in 
me.” Buff’s voice broke. 

“QO, my darling, it is bitter hard,” 
Nell said, crying now with all her heart. 
“ But there is justice somewhere. You 
will find it at last.” 

Buff lay still with her face hidden. 

Dick Howard lingered a few days and 
died with little pain. His religious views 
were widely known and as widely dis- 
approved, therefore the last services 
rendered him were by hands that did 
the deed for his own sake. Flowers 
were not so profuse as at many funerals, 
but they were prepared by loving fingers 
and were exquisite in their purity and 
simplicity. 

Buff’s offering was a lyre of white 
violets, and she carried them herself to 
Mrs. Russell, who had never left him. 
“Room 32,” the office boy said, when 
she inquired, and she followed him. 

“QO, how beautiful and pure,” Mrs. 
Russell murmured when she saw them. 
“Do you know your flowers mean faith- 
fulness, my dear? Was hea friend?” 
she asked tenderly, as some emotion 
broke out for an instant in the girl’s face. 
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“He was an intimate friend of my 
brother who is dead,” Buff answered. 

“Then perhaps you would like to see 
him. It will not be painful. He died 
so easy. I am glad to see him there, for 
the boy so longed to go, yet could not 
give up and become helpless.” As she 
spoke, she drew back the cloth. 

Buff looked and sank slowly to her 
knees. “Dick,” she murmured gently. 
“ Dick, I do not understand. But I will 
not blame you. Perhaps you will live 
again, and have the same temptations to 
fight that you have yielded to here. 
And O God, if that be true, grant that 
I may work by his side there, as I have 
failed to do here. O Father, I will bear 
any pain gladly that is my own pain. 
Only grant me this one mercy. Good- 
by, Dick,” she said, as she rose and 
pressed her lips to his, never shrinking 
at the chilling contact. 

Mrs. Russell had withdrawn and closed 
the door behind her softly. Buff entered 
the adjoining room and walked directly 
to her. 

“T loved him,” she said simply, in ex- 
planation. 

“He was worthy of your love, my 
child,” the woman answered with equal 
simplicity. 

“Yes,” Buff replied proudly. “His 
better self was worthy of the highest 
and best any woman could give him, and 
you cannot know how I thank and love 
you for your kindness to him.” 

“T loved him too. First, for my own 
dear boy who is wandering somewhere, 
and then for his own sake,” Mrs. Russell 
said, “ for he was very lovable.” 

A flood of tender memories rushed 
over Buff, though she had fought them 
steadily back for years. All his little 


characteristics, all his dear ways, she 
accepted now as her right to remember 
and cherish, simply trusting that if she 
grew worthy,God would grant her mercy 

Mary Helen Goodrich. ~ 























NOTWITHSTANDING the enchantments 
of those magicians, the great actors and 
actresses of the day, I cannot but come 
to the decision that the acted Shaksper- 
ian drama is not only a manifestly im- 
perfect school for the study of the poet, 
but also that the theater is grossly mis- 
leading in much of its Shaksperian 
instruction. Whether this opinion be 
correct or not, it is derived from the 
personal observation which was given 
by birth and residence in New York 
City, together with some European op- 
portunities ;— observation encouraged 
by a love of dramatic representation 
that first sought satisfaction nearly fifty 
years ago, and in the pit of the famous 
Park Theater. 

Far be it from me to underrate the 
study of those scholarly actors whose 
interpretations have from time to time 
thrown light upon the subject. It is 
with the plays in their entirety that I 
am dealing. 

It is to be noted, in the first place, 
that for representation every play must 
be so abbreviated that the time of per- 
formance shall not weary the audience. 
That time is, on an average, three hours. 
This necessitates the cutting out, it may 
be, of whole scenes; certainly the mu- 
tilation of several. A fatal injury this, 
for of all dramatists Shakspere is apt 
to strew his choicest, and wisest, and 
most poetical of thoughts in unexpected, 
out-of-the-way places. He seizes what 
has been called a golden opportunity ; 
and constantly from the mouths of sub- 
ordinate characters we are surprised by 
the words of wisdom. There can be no 
trifling with the text. Lorenzo, for ex- 
ample, is what would be called a subor- 
dinate character in the Merchant of 
Venice, but even in chatting with pretty 
Jessica, he can say of the harmony of 
the spheres, 
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** Such harmony is in immortal souls ; 

But whilst this muddy vesture of decay 
Doth grossly close it in, we cannot hear it.” 

Sometimes this dramatist exhibits a 
marvelous character-drawing with a sin- 
gle dash of the pen. I call to mind a 
forcible illustration of the fact. In 
Much Ado about Nothing a scene opens 
thus: 

Benedick.—Boy,— 

Boy.—Signior. 

Benedick.—In my chamber window lies a book ; 
bring it hither to me in the orchard. 

Boy.—I am here already, sir. 

Benedick.—1 know that; but I would have thee 
hence, and here again. (Exit Boy.) 

Analyze the only sentence uttered by 
that boy; imagine his hurried, saucy 
manner,— evidently rebuked by Bene- 
dick. Neither man, nor woman, nor 
girl, would have said what that boy said, 
so suggestive of boy nature. He has 
played his part. He never appears 
again, 

The late James Russell Lowell, it is 
said, wished for the establishment of a 
chair of Shaksperian Philosophy in our 
universities. How nobly he would have 
filled such achair! How wonderful the 
cast of every play in the theater of his 
imagination! I cannot but think that 
he would have delivered to the world 
messages far above all the teachings of 
the stage, and readings totally at vari- 
ance with the time-worn, traditionary 
ones of the despotic theater. 

Every veteran playgoer will remem- 
ber his first night’s experience. Mine 
is of the appearance of Charlotte Cush- 
man, in one of Sheridan’s plays. The 
first character to walk upon the boards 
before my juvenile sight was a coach- 
man, who occasionally cracked a whip. 
I recall with a thrill of pleasure Miss 
Cushman’s acting, but far above and be- 
yond her voice I hear the crack of that 
whip ! 
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Such an experience of youth is so 
common that it would hardly be worth 
mentioning, but that it seems to fore- 
shadow that glamour of the stage which 
is so powerful as to warp the judgment 
of the adult, and take away his ordinary 
powers of criticism. For two centuries 
the English public, and blindly follow- 
ing it the American, has read Shaks- 
pere through the eyes of famous actors 
and actresses, and even when it was 
evident that these players made every- 
thing subordinate to the stage effect 
produced by themselves as the princi- 
pal characters. A forcible illustration 
of this is Mr. W. W. Story’s recent essay, 
disputing the almost universally estab- 
lished estimate of the character of Lady 
Macbeth. He refers to the fact that 
the rendering of Mrs. Siddons was so 
powerful as to remain unaltered upon 
the stage to the present time. And yet, 
as he conclusively shows, the real villain 
of the play is Macbeth himself. The 
text certainly proves that Macbeth, and 
not his wife, is the instigator of the plot 
to murder King Duncan. Just as cer- 
tainly it is Lady Macbeth alone who 
suffers remorse, while her husband 
grows more and more villainous to the 
close of the play. The last Mrs. Sid- 
dons to my eyes was Charlotte Cush- 
man. 

In a discussion on this subject with a 
San Francisco lady, prominent in liter- 
ary life, she used these pertinent words : 
“Tt is so evident that Lady Macbeth was 
a little, clinging woman,—the kind a 
man pets, from the way her husband 
speaks to her,—silly and unprincipled, 
capable of urging a man to evil without 
understanding half it led to, but not able 
to make the dagger-thrust herself.” 
How different this picture from the 
masculine creation of the stage. 

The traditional harsh treatment of 
Ophelia was thus commented upon by 
Charles Lamb. “All the Hamlets that 
I have ever seen rant and rave at her, 
as if she had committed some great 
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crime, and the audience is highly pleased 
because the words of the part are satir- 
ical, and they are enforced by the strong- 
est expression of satirical indignation of 
which the face and voice are capable. 
But then, whether Hamlet is likely to 
have put on such brutal appearances to 
a lady whom he loved so dearly is never 
thought on.” 

Notwithstanding this trenchant criti- 
cism, how many of us have seen Ophelia 
consigned to the nunnery in this brutal 
manner! Certainly our own Edwin 
Booth never fell into such an error. 

The actor who takes the part of Po- 
lonius is generally anxious to put him- 
self in the best light possible, and to 
parade before Laertes as a wise pre- 
ceptor; but the Polonius of Shaks- 
pere is justly characterized by Hamlet 

*as a “tedious old fool,” except that his 
precepts, stripped of their thin disguise, 
are as thoroughly crammed with selfish- 
ness and worldly wisdom as could well 
be. 

I cannot but think that stage tradi- 
tions have helped us to a harsher view 
of Shylock than Shakspere intended. 
Perhaps the wise writer counted too 
much upon the wisdom of his fellow- 
creatures, and deemed it unnecessary 
to explain that, reprehensible as was 
the demand of Shylock for the literal 
payment of the bond, the intolerable 
meanness and gross persecution of the 
Christians drove him to a state of frenzy. 
Stage rendition has greatly helped to 
make the name of the Jew a term of re- 
proach to the present day; but it has 
never suggested a word or phrase which 
would characterize theignominious treat- 
ment of Shylock by those who would 
steal the old man’s daughter, laugh at 
him to his face for the deed, and yet be 
always ready to borrow from him in their 
extremity. The Jew is, indeed, the only 
religious man of the play. He will walk 
and talk and buy and sell with the Chris- 
tian, but he will not pray with him. It 
is enough that Shakspere puts into the 
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mouth of Shylock the unanswerable, 
eloquent defense,—“ Hath not a Jew 
eyes?” I fail to see how the proverbial 
English love of fair play, and our inheri- 
tance of it, can tolerate the traditional 
interpretation of this character. 

It has never been my good fortune to 
see a Portia that conveyed to my mind 
the full meaning of the situation in the 
trial scene. Her lines invoking mercy 
may be delivered with the utmost ap- 
preciation of their intrinsic moral and 
poetic beauty, and yet without the sig- 
nificance intended by the playwright. 
It would have spoiled the final dramatic 
effect if Shylock had yielded to that ap- 
peal. Portia never meant that he should, 
and so upon her very entrance into court 
she hastens to assure him that the law 
is on his side, and before he has time to 
yield, however slightly, she finishes her 
appeal with assurance that if he insists 
upon the payment,— 

‘* This strict Court of Venice 

Must needs give sentence ’gainst the merchant 

there.” 

Of course the Jew is deceived. Portia 
intended to deceive him, for she has 
come into court thoroughly armed, and 
she can bide the result. Not so the 
Portia of the stage. The opportunity 
for her to appear with an invocation of 
the most genuinely pathetic and be- 
seeching nature is too good to be lost. 
It may be that her construction of the 
situation is right. Application to the 
late Richard Grant White brought me 
his opinion in a letter dated June 28th, 
1877. “It seems to me that Portia im- 
mediately retorts to the Jew’s must 
‘the quality of mercy is not strained,’ 
and then naturally goes on to enlarge 
upon the unconstrained and inexclusive 
character of mercy,—that Shakspere 
took this opportunity to write some- 
thing true and beautiful about mercy, 
after a fashion that he had, and which 
indeed it was difficult for him to avoid 
following,—and that except the fitness 
of this to Portia, and its effect under 
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the circumstances of the scene, he had 
no dramatic purpose in the speech.” 
The critic, however, ended his letter, 
“but you may be right.” 

Money, that perpetual stumbling block, 
isa bar to the satisfactory casting of 
Shakspere’s plays. Very high salaries 
must be given to actors of the highest 
stamp, and putting speculation aside, 
the management cannot afford to pay 
beyond for any more than mediocre tal- 
ent. If then the play of the evening be 
Julius Cesar, what sort of Flavius and 
Marullus greet us on the rising of the 
curtain? If it be Hamlet, what sort of 
Marcellus and Bernardo are to help us 
see the ghost? The management will 
scour the earth for a Rosalind, and take 
some pains to find a Celia, but any one 
will do for Phebe. Over and over again 


‘the jealousies of the profession have dic- 


tated the cast, as well as the size of the 
type in which the names of the principal 
performers are advertised. 

The genius of Shakspere can take 
the greatest liberties with the imagina- 
tion. But even he suggested that it 
would be well for Rosalind and Celia 
to smirch their faces with umber. Oth- 
erwise it is hard to fancy Orlando so 
completely hoodwinked by them in the 
forest. It need hardly be said that the 
lovely Rosalind of the stage is not likely 
to submit her features to any such unbe- 
coming process. The part of Touch- 
stone can be taken by the comedian of 
the first rank, but he cannot take that of 
Corin without risking money and place. 
Nevertheless, it is Corin who outwits 
the witty Touchstone, and after that 
reads him a homily which might be 
framed and hung up to advantage in ev- 
ery household, 

Sir, I am a true laborer: I earn that I eat, get 
that I wear ; owe no man hate, envy no man’s hap- 
piness ; glad of other men’s good, content with my 
harm. 

That was a large liberty, by the way, 
which was taken in the rendering of As 
You Like It in San Francisco, some fif- 
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teen years ago. Surely there is no more 
complete and finished scene in Shaks- 
pere than the one which ushers in the 
banished Duke. The Duke of the occa- 
sion referred to evidently thought well 
of the lines of the first Lord, for he 
spoke them all himself ; and probably he 
would also have taken those of Amiens 
and the second Lord, but that it was 
necessary to have at least the semblance 
of a conversation. 

What can be said of the traditional 
stage Iago? Is he to be forever thrusting 
his black face at the audience, nodding 
and winking, and making his plots clear 
as the noonday sun to every one in the 
house and on the stage except Othello? 
Does the text warrant such a fellow as 
this, and such belittling of the Moor? 
How grand and wonderfully satisfactory 
the portraiture of Othello by Salvini,— 
even with the drawback of Salvini’s Ital- 
ian in connection with the English of 
the other actors. So far as my memory 
goes, he monopolized the stage. I am 
sure that he must have coached the Iago 
of the night, else it would have gone 
hard with the villain when Othello, in 
his rage, actually lifted him, bodily, clear 
from the boards, as if to hurl him to 
destruction. 

Let us be thankful that two of the 
most delightful of Shakspere’s plays are 
seldom brought upon the stage. The 
difficulties are great indeed in the way of 
producing Midsummer Night’s Dream 
and The Tempest. Oberon and Titania 
with the crowd of attendant fairies are 
hard to embody satisfactorily. And 
Ariel! quaint and delicate, yet so pow- 
erful as to direct the storm and wreck 
the ship and disperse the conspirators, 
—and then successful in urging his 
master to forgive his enemies because 
he, Ariel, would forgive them were he 
but human,—is this creation to be bodily 
represented by the painted girl with 
dancing skirt and tinsel-covered wand, 
ready, at Prospero’s command, to ap- 
pear and vanish through the trap-door ? 
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It is certainly true that within forty 
years the theater has rid itself of many 
inconsistencies. Dickens made exquis- 
ite fun of the heavy tragedian, and ac- 
complished much reform. The pres- 
ent generation would not tolerate the 
lengthy stride and unearthly elocution 
of a recent past. Hamlet’s advice to 
the players is listened to. 

Although such stage managers as 
Irving and Daly have brought spectacle 
and costume to wonderful completion, 
even this adornment may but have in- 
creased the glamour which is fatal to 
the best interests of study. That ac- 
complished actress, Madame Modjeska, 
shows how our adoption of the Euro- 
pean endowed theater would materi- 
ally improve the condition; but there 
seem to me radical and insuperable 
obstacles. 

“The play of Hamlet with the part 
of Hamlet left out,” is an odd conceit. 
A change for the better might have 
been,— alas, for the past tense !—Edwin 
Booth as Hamlet, and the rest of the 
usual cast omitted. Pertinent to this, it 
may be said that Nature seldom cre- 
ates a man whose individuality is more 
than half the Hamlet. 

Let me hazard the opinion, concurred 
in, it may be, by hosts of reputable 
actors and actresses, that Shakspere’s 
plays are above and beyond the scope 
of theatrical representation,— that the 
only school is the text itself,—and that 
the full benefit of that school is open 
only to “the solitary reader with the 
well worn volume.” It is true that 
Shakspere wrote these plays for the 
theater of his day. By so doing he was 
enabled to pass from a state of poverty 
to one of competency in his home at 
Stratford. How much dissatisfaction 
he experienced in the performance we 
can never know; but the sonnets 1r1oth 
and 111th are significant, at least, of his 
personal and poignant regret that he 
had ever assumed the actor’s garb. All 
this, taken in connection with his lack 
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of scholarship (such as Bacon’s), his 
prodigality of wit and wisdom in unex- 
pected quarters, his violations of the 
dramatic unities, the mutilation of the 
plays for the limited time of stage per- 
formance, and the monopoly of the stage 
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by the “stars,” together with the nu- 
merous failures of accomplished trage- 
dians, lead us to believe that the satis- 
factory exhibition of his dramas is to 
the imagination of the student, and not 
to the confused vision of the play-goer. 
John Murvay. 





PESCADERO PEBBLES. 


THESE banks of polished pebbles on the shore, 
From out the heart of yonder billows came, 
An offering from the ocean’s boundless store, 
Bright bits of emerald, amethyst, and flame; 
Their amber clear, their crystal drops of dew, 
All fair alike to the unpracticed eye. 
But lo, the wiser seekers pass them by, 
Till one of perfect texture, shape, and hue, 
In all its beauty, gladdens eye and heart,— 
A polished jewel, full of fire and light, 
That needeth not the lapidary’s art, 
Though fashioned only by the billows’ might. 
Wise is their discontent who only care 
To seek for fairest, when they find the fair. 


S. E. Anderson. 
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FAMOUS PAINTINGS OWNED ON THE WEST COAST. xX. 


ZAMACOIS’S “RETURN TO THE CONVENT,” OWNED BY MR. C. F. CROCKER. 


ZAMACOIS and Vibert (whose Duet 
of Love was number nine in the OVER- 
LAND’s series) are fittingly placed side 
by side; for they belong to the same 
period and same school of art, and to- 
gether filled the leading place in popu- 
lar favor in the time between the ascend- 
ency of Gérome and Meissonier and the 
advent of the present rulers. In several 
paintings they have worked together. 

Much that was said last month of Vi- 
bert applies equally well to Zamacois. 
The points of difference are that Vibert 
almost always paints the higher clergy, 
while Zamacois is more catholic,—if 
both are not irredeemably heretic,— and 
pays equal attention to monk and par- 
ish priest as to cardinal and bishop. 
His humor contrasts with Vibert’s more 
subtle wit, being broader and more good- 
natured. 

In technique Zamacois has the broad- 
er range, and yet lacks none of Vibert’s 
perfection of detail, and purity and bril- 
liancy of color. 

Edouard Zamacois was a Spaniard by 
birth, (born at Bilboa in 1840,) but as 
may have been inferred from what has 
already been said, his artistic career has 
been made in the home of so large a 
proportion of modern art — Paris. He 
was a pupil of Meissonier, and under 
that rigorous teaching gained his mas- 
tery of pencil and brush. Readers that 
remember the anecdotes of Meissonier’s 
studio — where men were kept suspend- 
ed by wires and ropes for hours that the 
master might paint them in the very 
act of falling from a horse, or were near- 
ly frozen to death when the dead soldier 
in the snow was the subject —will be 
sure that a pupil of his had no easy task 
to satisfy so exacting a master in the 
matter of technique. 


In 1863 Zamacois made his debut in 
the Salon with “The Enlisting of Cer- 
vantes,” and “Diderot and D’Alem- 
bert,” and every Salon up to his death 
in 1871 was enriched by his work. The 
most famous of his paintings are “‘ The 
Favorite of the King,” (bought by Mr. 
Stewart,) “ The Education of a Prince,” 
“Indirect Contributions,” “A Good 
Pastor,” and “The Return to the Con- 
vent,’— which is here presented, — 
painted for the Salon of 1869. 

To bear out the favorable view here 
expressed of Zamacois, we quote a few 
opinions from a book that has given 
much material for this sketch and that 
ot Vibert, “ Artists of the Nineteenth 
Century ” (Clement & Hutton : Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co.: Boston : 1883): — 

“ This picture [‘ The Education of a Prince’ ] of 
Zamacois is a painted recitation, a page of memory 
taking on bustle and life. His keen, expressive 
brush is brilliant without false glitter; a mocker 
without grimace, it traces characters as would the 
pen of the most skillful chronicler. The spirit of 
touch, sharpened by the spirit of observation, could 
not speak better, or better represent itself.”—[ Paul 
de Saint-Victor, in Dictionaire Universel : Larousse. ] 

** Of the recent men,in French art who have dis- 
tinguished themselves by novelty of subject and 
elaboration of manner, Zamacois is not the least 
noteworthy; he, in fact, holds the attention best, 
and, with Vibert, excites the most lively interest 
among amateurs of painting. Vibert and Zamacois 
are to the Parisian picture-fanciers, today, what 
Meissonier and Gérome were yesterday,—— the nov- 
elty and perfection of art. If one can reproach 
Meissonnier with a want of wit, if one can assert 
unrebuked that his carefully wrought casket is emp- 
ty, or at best holds trivial stuff, such is not the re- 
proach one can make to Zamacois. Zamacois, with 
a manner almost as perfect as Meissonier’s, is a sat- 
irist ; he is a man of wit, whose means of expression 
is comparable to a jeweled and dazzling weapon,— 
so much so that, to express his rich and intense col- 
or, his polished style, he has been said to embroider 
his coarse canvas with pearls, diamonds, and emer- 


alds.” —([Eugene Benson, Art Journal: 
1869. ] 
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THE LONGEST JETTY IN THE WORLD. 


IN THE year 1792, when Captain Grey 
sailed into and named the Columbia 
River, no soul in all the wide, wide world 
had dreamed of the great commercial 
empire that in less than one century 
would draw its wealth from the valleys 
of its tributaries, and scatter it broad- 
cast tothe world. Yet this miracle of a 
nation’s progress is still in its infancy. 

The Columbia drains the most fertile 
agricultural region on the Pacific Slope; 
the forests that stretch upward from its 
waters to the snows of Mount Rainier 
and Hood are among the richest in 
America; the metropolitan city that 
rears its new-built towers from its banks 
is the wealthiest of its size in the world. 
As a harbor, it is the only one between 
the Golden Gate and the Straits of Juan 
de Fuca that can always safely shelter 
ships of any size. Being the only out- 
let for traffic of a remarkable region, and 
forming, as it does, the boundary line 
between two young and rapidly growing 
States, its improvement became a na- 
tional duty of the most sacred character. 

This duty was rendered more immedi- 
ate to the general government by the 
strategical value of the harbor froma 
military and naval standpoint. A base 
of operations commanding the open seas 
for seven thousand miles in every direc- 
tion, in a district capable of supplying 
every necessity of warfare, from the 
clothing and provisioning of men to 
the building of the ships and enginery 
of war, is not to be neglected. A city 
that communicates with the interior 
by five great railroad systems is a center 
to be closely guarded at the outbreak of 
hostilities. 

These considerations, acting upon the 
public mind, urged Congress to begin 
the improvement of the mouth of the 
Columbia River,—an engineering feat 


now in the final stages of a satisfactory 
completion, wrought by the construction 
of the longest jetty in the world. 

The bar, like the deep-bent arc of a 
drawn bow, from the six-mile chord of 
which the Columbia shoots ifs dark shaft 
out into the blue Pacific, has always 
been regarded by mariners as the abode 
of storms and hidden dangers. Indeed, 
with justice, for since its towering 
breakers in the year 1772 turned Captain 
Hecata back with a “disappointment ” 
that has ever since clung to the cape 
named Hancock twenty years later by 
Captain Grey, no less than forty ships 
have foundered or gone ashore in the 
vicinity. Like a stern spirit guarding 
the treasure-house of nature, teaching 
mankind that riches cannot be bought 
without labor, the bar of the Columbia 
has encircled with its invisible sands the 
wealth of this inland empire, until in the 
year of progress — 1882 —the people 
consented to pay the price of the re- 
moval of the dreadful genius. 

Then, in conformity with an act of 
Congress, a board of engineer officers, 
consisting of Colonels Stewart, Craig- 
hill, Comstock, Mendell, and Captain 
Powell, examined the mouth of the Co- 
lumbia River,‘and resolved upon that 
plan of improvement which has since 
succeeded in removing the terrors of 
the bar, and enabled the Columbia to 
offer a safe, reliable, and accessible har- 
bor to ships of every draft. 

River and harbor works are not to be 
mentioned in less than seven figures, 
but the price paid for this remarkable 
achievement deserves to stand as a mon- 
ument of honor to the employment of 
business principles. The estimated cost 
by the board of engineer officers was 
$3,710,000. The appropriations made so 
far only reach $1,687,000, and the esti- 
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mated cost of completion is less than 
$500,000. This great saving is due to 
the fact that, since the work was put 
under way in 1885, ample appropriations 
have promptly been made for the con- 
tinuous prosecution of the work. No 
expenditure has been made except for 
material and labor actually and usefully 
employed. The operating plant was 
constructed and maintained on the spot, 
and only the most efficient engineers 
and workmen have been retained. High 
enough wages were paid to reward the 
best of skilled labor ; subsistence of the 
best quality was provided, under the su- 
pervision and at the expense of the gov- 
ernment ; each man was assigned to la- 
bor for no more than eight hours daily ; 
and no man was retained who failed to 
render during those eight hours as much 
return for his pay as any other man do- 
ing similar labor. 

It is particularly creditable to the 
management that, during the eight years 
in which the jetty has been steadily 
pushing to a distance of four and a half 
miles toward the sea, against fierce 
winds and waves that sometimes deluged 
the superstructure with forty feet of 
water, not a single life has been lost, nor 
has a single serious accident occurred. 
This may be set happily in comparison 
with those contract constructions in 
which every pound of machinery, chains, 
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rails, and tackle, is worked until it gives 
way, with an accident, sometimes, that 
results in the killing or disabling of a la- 
borer for life. On the jetty work the 
machinery and hoisting tackle are in- 
spected daily. Four watchmen walk the 
jetty tramway tracks continually when 
trains are moving, discovering any fault 
or flaw in the rails, and repairing it be- 
fore another train is allowed to pass. 
This gives one mile of track to each 
watchman, and effectually prevents de- 
railments. The workmen on the stone 
barges move about as unconcernedly un 
derneath a twelve-ton block of stone that 
is being lifted to the dump-cars as they 
would on the Midway Plaisance. They 
say they are not afraid, for they know 
that upon the breaking of a single strand 
of the hoisting rope it will be removed, 
and another put up to replace it. How 
different from the trepidation one usu- 
ally sees in contract quarries ! 

The idea of the jetty was suggested 
by discovering, from a careful examina- 
tion of the charts and soundings made 
at different times since Admiral Van- 
couver’s map of 1792, the fact that when- 
ever Clatsop Spit extended unbrokenly 
in a northwest direction from Point 
Adams, at an elevation of a few feet 
above low water, for a distance of a mile 
and a half or two miles, there was then 
a central channel across the bar having 
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SEA END OF JETTY. 


considerable width, and a least depth at 
low water of more than twenty-seven 
feet. But the currents at the mouth of 
the river were always so variable, and 
the sand so shifting in position, that 
the deep channel never long retained 
either its depth or its direction. Clat- 
sop Spit was broken across from time 
to time near the shore by a strong shore 
current,and a south channel was formed 
which has been known since its discov- 
ery as Tillamook Chute, navigable at 
times for vessels of light draft, but of 
uncertain depth, and often disappearing 
altogether. When this channel was at 
its deepest, the middle channel became 
proportionally shallow. 

It was therefore determined to close 
this south channel, and give to Clatsop 
Spit a substantial backbone which would 
cause it to enlarge and extend more to- 
ward the ocean, until a permanent ship 


channel should be formed in the central 
portion of the bar, having a least depth 
at low water of thirty feet. 

This backbone it was decided to form 
by a jetty of hard, basaltic, native rock, 
set in place upon a foundation of brush 
mattresses, forty feet wide and four feet 
thick, rising to high water mark. At 
first, it was proposed to build to the 
height of low water only, but subse- 
quent experience during the work of 
construction has shown the necessity 
for elevating the top course of rock to 
the level of high water. 

Around this backbone of rock the 
shifting sands are now permanently ar- 
ranging themselves, both within and on 
the side toward the sea. Already they 
have filled in and risen, until one can 
walk at low tide from Point Adams out 
over Clatsop Spit almost to the end of 
the jetty. So rapid has been the accre- 
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tion of sand that on the south or sea side 
of the jetty, where at the commencement 
of the work the depth of water was from 
six to twenty feet, there is now bare at 
low tide, for several feet above low wa- 
ter, an area about four thousand acres 
in extent. 

It is safe to say that when the rock 
work has been raised to high water, 
Clatsop Spit will then extend unbroken- 
ly four miles to seaward of Point Adams, 
at an elevation of nearly high water. 
The jetty will then have accomplished 
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Now a ship can cross at low tide or dur- 
ing stormy weather, often without the 
assistance ofatug boat. Formerly, ships’ 
underwriters discriminated against the 
harbor, to the extent of charging double 
premium for insurance. Now this tax is 
reduced, for the safety of the harbor is 
equal to any. China, New Zealand, 
Australia, and the Sandwich Islands, 
are as accessible from the Columbia as 
from the Golden Gate. 

The advantages of the harbor that has 
thus been opened to the world cannot 


SHORE END OF JETTY. 


its work, and its maintenance may cease. 
With the excellent results already ob- 
tained, no fears may be entertained for 
the successful attainment of this great 
result. 

The thirty-foot channel is already an 
established fact. When traffic first be- 
gan on the river it was no uncommon 
thing for a vessel to lie by thirty days 
waiting for a favorable wind and tide 
during which to cross the bar. This 
condition limited the high water draft 
of vessels in those days to twenty feet. 


be over-estimated. There is an absence 
of ship-worms. 7eredo navalis and Lim- 
noria terebrans cannot live in fresh wa- 
ter, and the mighty outflow of the Co- 
lumbia prevents the entrance of tidal 
salt water to an extent that forbids the 
growth of ship-worms. Anyone who 
owns a foot of waterfront in San Fran- 
cisco will give this feature its full value. 
The channel is free from sunken rocks 
and shifting shoals. The lighthouse es- 
tablishment maintains a first-class light 
on Cape Hancock (Disappointment), 
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TRAIN OF DUMP-CARS GOING OUT, 


and a fourth class light on Point Adams. 
At the entrance of the channel a light- 
ship is anchored. Numerous buoys mark 
the channei, and fogs are unknown ex- 


cept at intervals during the brief season 


of dry weather in the summer. Five 
miles inside from the end of the jetty, 
ships of any draught can anchor within 
cable length of the shore. Such are the 
plain facts, given by no means in the 
way of an advertisement. A great thing 
has been done for commerce, and com- 
merce will soon begin to find it out. 

The construction of the jetty was be- 
gun under Captain Powell in 1884, but 
since 1888 it has been carried on under 
the direction of Major Thomas H. Hand- 
bury, U. S. Corps of Engineers. 

The local supervision of the work, and 
its personal management, has been con- 
ducted by Mr. G. B. Hegardt, U. S. As- 
sistant Engineer, whose intelligent zeal 
in the discharge of the duties of his po- 
sition has been freely commended by 
Major Handbury in his reports. 

Late in the month of July, by permis- 
sion of Major Handbury, I visited Point 
Adams, and accompanied Mr. Hegardt 


for a brief view of the operations in pro- 
gress there. 

The military post of Fort Stevens has 
been turned over to the Department of 
Engineers until the jetty is finished. 
The local engineer and draughtsmen 
occupy the officers’ quarters, and the 
workmen the soldiers’ barracks. A mar- 
ried ordnance sergeant is retained to 
keep the armament in order. The post 
has suffered in no way since being aban- 
doned by the defense. 

We boarded the locomotive of a rock 
train, and went spinning out almost to 
the end of the jetty, where I saw two 
men send fifty tons of rock crashing 
down into the surf below, emptying the 
entire train-load in less than three min- 
utes. 

The sensation of rushing out appar- 
ently into space, over a seemingly trail 
structure barely fifteen feet wide at the 
top, and raised thirty feet above the 
breaking surf, is such as I imagine one 
must experience the first time he goes 
up in a balloon. The feeling of heip- 
iessness it develops at first, before the 
novelty wears off, is best described in a 
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paragraph of sighs and long breaths. 
And one looks with such a sense of un- 
canny dismay at the life-preservers 
hanging on the locomotive, until he is 
told they are not for the use of the en- 
gineer and fireman, but for some unfort- 
unate workman who might be jolted or 
blown over into the water below. If 
the locomotive went over, the life-pre- 
servers would not do the occupants 
much good. In spite of that, a sea voy- 
age by railis anovelty worth going some 
distance to try. 

The basaltic lava used in the work is 
quarried above Portland, and delivered 
on board government barges at the 
quarry at a contract price of about sev- 
enty cents per ton. Every night a suf- 
ficient amount of rock is towed down 
the river to occupy the rock trains for 
the ensuing day. 

The double track tramway used for 
putting the rock in place in the jetty has 
a three-foot gauge, and is laid thirteen 
feet between centers, upon pilings that 
rise twenty-eight feet above high water. 
The rolling stock consists of five thir- 
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teen-ton Baldwin locomotives, twelve 
flat and mattress cars, and sixty-two spe- 
cially constructed dump-cars, which are 
run out in trains of ten cars each. 

The dump-car is the ingenious inven- 
tion of Mr. A. S. Fleet, formerly a 
draughtsman on the work, but now con- 
nected with the improvement of the 
Cascade Locks. The platform that 
carries the rock is detachable from the 
dumping frame of the car. The lifting 
chains of the derrick being fastened to 
the corners, the hoisting engine swings 
it around and lowers it to the deck of the 
rock barge, where it is loaded. Having 
placed upon it enough blocks of basalt 
to make a load of from five to twelve 
tons, the hoisting engine raises it and 
sets it again upon the frame. Two der- 
ricks can load a train with fifty tons of 
rock, run it out to the end of the jetty, 
dump it in place, and return to the re- 
ceiving wharf for more, in the space of 
forty-five minutes. One man alone can 
operate the mechanism for dumping a 
car, which, having thrown off its load of 
rock, returns automatically to the dump- 
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THE GREAT PILE-DRIVER. 


ing position. The Fleet dump-car is one 
of the most interesting and ingenious 
features of the plant. 

By these cars as much as twelve hun- 
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dred tons of rock have been discharged 
by two derricks in a day, although the av- 
erage receipts are far below this amount. 

Next in interest comes the double- 
track, revolving, hydraulic pile-driver, 
which has set the piles for more than 
four and a half miles of the jetty tram- 
way, over six thousand in all, in the 
teeth of driving winds and beating surf. 
This rests upon both tracks of the tram- 
way, and is capable of placing a pile at 
any point in the circumference of a cir- 
cle thirty-one and a half feet in radius. 
The hammer is rarely used in driving. 
Its weight of six thousand pounds rests 
on,the headfof the pile, while jets of wa. 
ter are forced by a duplex Worthington 
pump down two one-and-a-half inch iron 
pipes fastened along the piling, one on 
each side. The force of the water opens 
a path in the sands through which the 
weight of the heavy hammer settles the 
pile in its place. The last foot of resist- 
ance is overcome by light blows of the 
hammer. This driver when working 
steadily is capable of driving four bents 
of four piles each ina day. All piles are 
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driven to grade ready to receive the caps, 
greatly saving time and labor. In con- 
nection with the driver is used a tender 
car, also running on the double track, 
used to carry piles and other material for 
the driver. 

A model of the jetty, being an exact 
reproduction one eighth actual size, was 
built at Fort Stevens and forwarded to 
the World’s Fair. It occupies a space 
inthe War Department exhibit fifty feet 
long, thus representing four hundred 
feet of the jetty. The attention it has 
already attracted among civil engineers 
is most flattering to the designers. This 
model will eventually be set up at the 
Engineer School of Application, Wil- 
let’s Point, New York Harbor. 

It is most worthy of note that all of 
the plant except the pumps and engines 
has been designed and built at Fort Ste- 
vens in the government shops. The illus- 
trations accompanying this article will 
convey to the reader more graphic ideas 
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of the plant than any description that 
can be made within the limits of this 
paper. 

Although the jetty itself is really com- 
pleted, work will be continued for some 
time on four spurs, or wing jetties, built 
out at right angles on the Columbia side 
of the main jetty, with the intention of 
preventing effectually any tendency of 
the current of the river to scour or un- 
dermine at any point of the rock-work. 
Two of these, each one fifth of a mile 
in length will lie in the old Tillamook 
Chute channel, and the others, one tenth 
of a mile each, approximately, will be 
built near the outer end of the jetty. No 
tendency has yet been observed of this 
character, but the expense of the work 
demands a safeguard against any pos- 
sible injury. 

The astonishing success which is 
crowning this work is a fitting reward 
to Major Handbury for his disinterested 
zeal in behalf of the government. 

Alvin H. Sydenham. 
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THE trouble with the Reverend Doc- 
tor Belden arose out of the purchase of 
a stained glass window. His church 
was a beautiful edifice, built of stone, 
and very pleasing and correct in its 
architecture. It had begun, for its inte- 
rior attractions, with merely a pulpit, 
reading-desk, and font; but gradually, 
through the liberality of departing par- 
ishioners, had added sedilia, a carved 
reredos, and a bronze lectern. All that 
seemed needed now was a stained glass 
window in the center of the apse; and 
after long discussion and delay the 
matter was successfully carried through. 

It was a very beautiful window, a very 
harmonious blaze of blue, and gold, and 
crimson, and fitted snugly into an arch 
which had hitherto been but half-filled 
by the Ten Commandments. Altogeth- 
er, it was a great success; and the only 
thing left was to pay for it. 

Of course, there had been a prelim- 
inary subscription, sufficient for about 
one-fourth of the expense; it now be- 
came necessary to raise the remainder. 
For this purpose, a parish meeting was 
called in the Sunday-School room, and 
was very generously attended, every 
corner being filled. Doctor Belden, of 
course, sat at the desk, while the war- 
dens and vestry spread out at either 
side. Upon the front seat was Mrs. Bel- 
den, a fair-haired, smooth-faced little 
woman,—her face now, as generally, 
adorned with a fixed smile of satisfac- 
tion. But it was whispered that, in 
common with many fair-haired, smooth- 
faced little women, Mrs. Belden did not 
always smile when at home, but was ae 
customed, upon very slight provocation, 
to express her opinion quite forcibly ; 
and that very often the Doctor had 


been known to emerge in the mornin 
with a careworn, troubled expression 
as though the slumbers of the nigh 
had not altogether had their properr | 
storative effect. Now, however, Mr : 
Belden was chatting pleasantly with 
the wife of the Senior Warden on her 
right, who occasionally turned and vol- 
unteered remarks to the wife of the 
Junior Warden, who made it her busi- 
ness to be cordial with the wives of the 
Vestrymen ; and so the good feeling in- 
spired by the meeting and the great 
cause extended in widening ripples from 
the great to the lesser dignitaries, being 
finally disseminated among the ordinary 
men and women of the congregation, 
who occupied the seats further back 
and packed them to the very wall. 
Doctor Belden, of course, opened the 
meeting. They must know as well as 


he did, he said, what was the object of 


their coming together. It was to raise 
means to complete the payment for 
their beautiful stained glass window. 
It was a work of art worth any sacrifice 
they might be called upor to make. It 
had already been rapturously spoken of 
in the country newspaper ; and in time 
the various church journals would 
doubtless givé their attention to it. It 
would probably last as long as the 
church itself, and prove a source of 
pleasure to congregations yet unborn. 
If, religious dissensions should arise, as 
in the past, and Iconoclasts should de- 
stroy that tribute to their reverential 
sentiment, still the work of the congre- 
gation would not have been in vain. The 
recollection of that beautiful window 
would live, inspiring regret at its de- 
struction ; and when the angry tempest 
blew over, would encourage the then vo- 
taries of the church to make any sacri- 
fice to relace the loss. 
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One of the younger Vestrymen took 
the floor. He cordially agreed with his 
reverend friend, the Doctor, in almost 
everything that he had said, but felt 
compelled to dissent in one particular. 
He believed that nothing could happen 
to that beautiful painting, but that it 
would remain there uninjured forever. 
He did not know what was the sect of 
the Iconoclasts. He did not know that 
he had ever been in one of their 
churches, and was inclined to believe 
that their organization must be of very 
limited extent. Most likely they had 
no liturgy, or he thought he must have 
heard of it. But of this he felt confident, 
that if any of the sect of the Iconoclasts, 
actuated by intolerance, and aided or 
not by the influence of their pastor, 
should ever propose’ mischief to that 
beautiful window, they could scarcely 
move without such necessary delay as 
would admit of the whole power of the 
courts being interposed for its protec- 
tion. This was all that he now felt 
called upon to say; and he hoped that 
the subscription paper would be sent 
around without further delay, so that 
the church might once more feel itself 
out of debt. 

With that the Senior Warden again 
started the old subscription paper, and 
somewhat to his disgust found that it 
was being passed from hand to hand 
with uncommon celerity. Almost every 
one barely glanced at it, and then handed 
it to his next neighbor with a self-satis- 
fied look, indicative of having done all 
that was necessary upon its former cir- 
culation, and being therefore not called 
upon to take any further interest in it. 
A very few signed their names to trifling 
amounts, and hurried it past them, as 
though it bore the germs of a pestilence. 
In fact, the Senior Warden seemed 
scarcely to have settled himself again 
in his seat after comfortably smoothing 
away his coat tails on either side, before 
the subscription paper was restored to 
him, with very few additions. The 
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church was still in debt, and for about 
two-thirds the value of the window. 

“There must be some mistake or mis- 
apprehension here,” piped upthe Junior 
Warden, who prided himself highly 
upon his powers of sarcasm. “The 
congregation seem to have thought that 
they have been asked to subscribe for 
an Indian or Turkish Mission, the oper- 
ations of which would be carried on at a 
distance, rather than for an object of 
beauty which will be forever before 
their eyes for contemplation. If in 
their obtuseness they can only be made 
to contemplate this —” 

These views were greeted with a sub- 
dued titter, not indicative of dawning 
comprehension of any different phase 
of the subject. Then a muttered witti- 
cism, which seemed to be taken up as 
very excellent and to the point, began its 
course along the back bench, gradually 
spreading forwards, as one ripple upon 
the water will follow another. 

“ This is certainly very unsatisfactory 
as well as discreditable,” remarked the 
Doctor. ‘And it seems to me that it 
is no subject for unseemly jesting. Friv- 
olous comments will not assist in redu- 
cing the debt. If idle words. were gold, 
there might be some service in their oc 
casional utterance ; but as unfortunately 
they cannot be so rated —” 

“And why not, after all, Doctor?” 
the Senior Warden interrupted. “Why 
should not idle words now be utilized, 
to the advantage of the church? It is 
a sudden suggestion that occurs to me, 
but —that is to say, there has always 
been too much gossip in our parish. 
You have preached about it very often, 
but to no effect. Now if this habit 
should be authoritatively allowed, and 
for this object,— each person to be as- 
sessed a slight sum for his or her gos- 
siping, as we are assessed for telegraph- 
ing,—so much for so many words,— 
paying the amounts as they accrue into 
the window-fund,—eh, Doctor Belden ?” 
“It would be a very happy idea,— 
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though I do not know whether you are 
speaking seriously,” responded the Doc- 
tor : “a happy idea, that is to say, pro- 
vided it could be carried out. Were the 
congregation to enter into any such 
agreement for this very laudable char- 
ity, how could it be managed? I do not 
for a moment suppose that there is a 
single person here who would incor- 
recty understate himself, for the pur- 
pose of lowering his liability to the fund ; 
but how could any one remember and 
keep account of his idle words, so as to 
report them at all?” 

Upon that the village watchmaker 
arose. 

“ There has come to me an idea,” he 


said. “It has come suddenly, and as 
though by inspiration ; and even while 
I am spezking, I seem to feel it working 
itself out ciearly. I think that I could 
construct a machine which would regis- 
ter each person’s words. It would be 
small and light, and not cumbersome, 
and could be worn over the mouth. In 
fact, it might be made quite ornamental, 
if any one so desired it. The only ob- 
jection would be that it could not sep- 
arate foolish words from necessary and 
sensible words, so as to register the one 
and let pass —” 

“ But very few sensible words are ever 
said,” remarked the Doctor, in the near- 
est approach toa joke he had ever made, 
“so that need not matter. And I think 
that for the good of the cause those few 
words might be allowed to go in, and be 
taxed with the rest. The additional 
cost could not be much. And if the 
congregation were willing to permit our 
friend to go on, and see if he can perfect 
his idea —”’ 

The congregation certainly proved 
itself willing, on the spot. In fact, quite 
a buzz of assent arose. The idea was a 
novelty, and novelties are always ac- 
ceptable. Each one wanted to see how 
the rest would look when attached to 
word-registers ; believing that it would 
make them perfectly ridiculous, while 





he or she individually would not suffer 
at all in appearance. Moreover, every 
person trusted to his own ability to hold 
his tongue against every temptation, so 
as to keep down his liability toa mere 
nominal amount, and felt perfectly sure 
that the others would be led into such 
excesses of conversation as would com- 
plete the payment for the window in a 
day or two. And so, by almost unani- 
mous consent, the watchmaker was au- 
thorized to see what he could do to carry 
out his idea, and the meeting adjourned 
to await the result. 


IT. 


In LESS than a week thereafter the 
Senior Warden and the watchmaker 
were seen crossing over to the Doctor’s 
house. There the watchmaker unrolled 
a small bundle, and exhibited his per- 
fected invention. It was faced with 
very thin steel, was about five inches in 
breadth, elliptical in shape, and made in 
a curve so as to fit over the mouth and 
fasten around against the cheeks. It 
could open wide in front, so as to allow 
of refreshments being taken, — that 
could not be avoided ; but while conver- 
sation during meals must necessarily 
escape unregistered, it was trusted that 
the honor of every member of the con- 
gregation would oblige him to close the 
side joint immediately after each repast, 
reducing the aperture to the mere frac- 
tion of an inch required for the passage 
of words. The machine was so delicately 
constructed that the natural breathing, 
being gentle and regular in movement, 
would pass without creating any effect; 
but words, being uttered with something 
of a propulsive measure of the breath, 
would all become at once registered, 
striking first upon a thin and very sen- 
sitive film of rubber, and thence being 
communicated to the registering ma- 
chine just beneath the chin. At one 
side was a small hinged door, which be- 
ing opened disclosed three little index 
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circles, similar to those found in a gas 
meter,.and capable together of register- 
ing up to a great many thousands. The 
machine, when fitted over the mouth, 
was to be kept in place by two bands of 
flexible iron, securely locked together 
at the back of the head ; and the key 
to this as well as to the door covering 
the dial-plates was to be kept in the 
possession of the church treasurer. 

~ “ Now put this on, Doctor,” said the 
watchmaker, “and try its effect upon 
yourself,” 

The Doctor did so. 

“ Now say something,” said the watch- 
maker. 

“ But what shall 1 say?” the Doctor 
rejoined, a little abashed. 

Upon this the watchmaker whipped 
the instrument off the Doctor’s head, 
clicked open the door, and triumphantly 
showed the number 5 plainly registered 
upon the smaller dial. The proof was 
convincing, and the machine was at 
once accepted. 

The watchmaker thereupon set him- 
self and all his men actively to work ; 
and within a week every adult member 
of the congregation was furnished with 
a word-meter, wearing it cheerfully and 
even exultantly. The instruments were 
not cumbersome or even strikingly un- 
becoming ; and besides, what difference 
did it make, so long as every one had 
them? It was a small village, and with 
only that one church in it ; and conse- 
quently every one in the place was 
found wearing a meter, excepting those 
few disreputable non-church-going peo- 
ple whose opinion was not worth con- 
sidering. Even these abstained from 
ridicule ; for it was known that the in- 
struments were worn in behalf of avery 
estimable charity, and the pursuit of 
good works always commands respect. 
It was true that sometimes a stranger 
riding into the village was naturally as- 
tonished to see almost all the inhabi- 
tants wearing metal plates over their 
mouths ; but he always concluded that 
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the unusual objects were respirators, 
constantly worn so as not to be taken 
unaware by a climate for some reason 
peculiarily fickle ; and having no respi- 
rator himseif, he soon got out of the 
way. 

For a while, of course, there seemed 
to be a prospect of a steady increase to 
the window fund. No one can all at 
once become wise and prudent ; and be- 
fore the congregation were fairly accus- 
tomed to the instrument and its contin- 
gent liabilities, there were many careless 
words uttered through momentary for- 
getfulness. After a few days, however, 
the parishioners learned caution, and so 
the prospects of the fund seemed seri- 
ously to slacken, Then some began to 
tire a little at the enforced silence, par- 
ticularly as an approaching wedding 
would have given much scope for pleas- 
ant conversation, had free conversa- 
tion been practicable ; but it was repre- 
sented that the trial was to last only 
a month, and therefore, with a little 
patience ail could easily wait. Upon the 
eve of Christmas the congregation was 


again to assemble in the Sunday School 
room, where the meters would be laid 
aside forever, and the result ascertained. 
It was observed that no one any longer 
made remarks about the weather; and 
if anybody ever felt solicitous about 
the health of another, he forbore inquir- 


ing. Every one remembered how, in 
the past, the worthy Doctor had been 
accustomed to preach about giving an 
account for all idle words, and it seemed 
a little amusing to find this practical ap- 
plication of it; but it cost as much now 
to repeat a joke as anything else, and 
so the opportunity was suffered to go 
unimproved. And pretty soon all the 
members of the congregation were found 
carrying around littleslates or memoran- 
dum books, upon which to exchange 
sentiments with each other, free of all 
cost whatsoever. 

Now, it happened that one of the most 
voluminous writers, as she had been 




















































hitherto the most incessant of talkers, 
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was Mrs. Jane Tabbs. She wasa widow 
of about twenty-six years, and was cer- 
tainly very pleasing in looks, as well as 
agreeable in manner. She was perhaps 
not altogether averse to an occasional 
innocent flirtation ; and, therefore, too 
readily, it may be, became looked upon 
as a terror to wives. There was an im- 
pression that there had once been ten- 
der passages between herself and the 
Reverend Doctor, away back in the 
dim past, and before either of them had 
been married; and hence she was al- 
ways looked upon with an evil and jeal- 
ous eye by Mrs. Belden, who never 
failed very plainly to show that she did 
not care much to have her around. 

It happened that in this matter the 
widow was very innocently disposed. 
She was far from the slightest intention 
to engage in any flirtation with the Rev- 
erend Doctor. If there had been any 
tender passages in their lives,she seemed 
entirely to have forgotten it. She was 
simply one of those good women who 
are apt to appear in every parish at very 
long intervals, fitted by nature and dis- 
position to keep an eye upon matters 
and things in general about the church, 
and if possible to add a guiding hand in 
their onward progress. And she was 
now merely fixing all the attention she 
could upon the meters, calculating the 
chances of a proper sum being realized 
for the window, and doing her best to 
see that the church should not be de- 
frauded in any particular. She was 
fully resolved to keep such a close guard 
upon her own tongue that her account 
for words spoken should amount to lit- 
tle, if anything ; and she felt much inner 
joy whenever she discovered that any 
person had so forgotten himself, in a 
moment of inadvertence, as to run up a 
bill, however small, for outspoken sen- 
timents. Whenever this happened, she 
could not refrain from rushing over to 
the Doctor, in order that he might re- 
oice with her, and assist her as well in 





her mental calculations ; and if she had 
been able to do so in ordinary conversa- 
tion, to be overheard by all the family, 
it would not have much mattered. But it 
seemed a very different affair, this drop- 
ping in every day with a note book, and 
penciling sentiments to the Doctor, 
which might or might not be innocent. 
She would settle down confidentially 
beside him and scratch away in her note 
book very smilingly; and it became 
natural for the Doctor to get into the 
habit of bending over her while she 
wrote, so as to catch the idea as it was 
produced. Now, the Doctor also wore 
a meter, having determined that in this 
matter it would look well if he made 
himself as one of the congregation, 
sharing the common liability, with the 
sole reservation that the ordinary church 
services, being necessary, should not be 
counted against him; and therefore it 
became very natural that he should take 
the note book out of Mrs. Tabbs’s hands, 
and pencil upon it some responsive re- 
mark, which she in like manner always 
very smilingly endeavored to antici- 
pate, bending close over his hand. There 
was nothing inall this which was in the 
slightest degree improper, and Mrs. Bel- 
den could have read every word upon 
the note book without finding any cause 
for offence. But all the time, the two 
innocent confidants never thought of 
showing her what had been written ; 
and hence it became very rapidly a 
matter of culpable concealment which 
threatened to prey disastrously upon 
the fair damask of her cheek. 

The time of probation slowly wore on, 
and gradually at last began to come to 
an end, as all things will. The congrega- 
tion were getting restive, and looking 
forward anxiously to their approaching 
release ; the widow Tabbs called more 
and more frequently upon the worthy 
Doctor, as new discoveries continually 
rewarded her active zeal; the Doctor’s 
good wife became more and more sus- 
picious, and ardently anticipative of the 
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time when she might ask a few explana- 
tions, and perhaps utter some forcible 
sentiments of her own, without incur- 
ring too great expenditure. At last the 
evening before Christmas Eve drew 
near, and Mrs. Tabbs appeared for her 
final visitation. Even then no trouble 
might have arisen, but for the fact that 
the widow carried a small slate instead 
of a note book. Nowa note book might 
be dropped, and picked up by some one 
else, and read aloud, and if need be cir- 
culated around for others to read ; and 
therefore the use of a note book might 
not in itself be conclusive of guilt. A 
trained and guarded conspirator, per- 
haps, would be too shrewd to use a note 
book. But a slate, from which every 
sentiment could be wiped away with a 
breath, leaving not a trace behind,— 
what deep criminality, indeed, might not 
lurk within the borders of a slate ? 

The widow had not now brought her 
note book, simply because it had become 
filled ; and as the period of probation was 
nearly at an end, it had seemed scarcely 
worth while to purchase a new one. She 
had therefore borrowed the slate for that 
last evening, and now with the most 
simple-hearted innocence settled herself 
close beside the Doctor and drew forth 
her pencil. With the same simple- 
heartedness the Doctor smilingly bent 
his face over the lily white hand scratch- 
ing out before him a detailed report of 
the latest parish prospects. But the face 
of the Doctor’s wife became blacker and 
blacker with assurances of betrayal of 
her best and choicest affections, as un- 
perceived she sat behind the door of the 
adjoining room, and peeped through the 
crack at the guilty pair. 

“The cause goes on bravely,” the 
widow wrote. 

“T am truly rejoiced to hear it,” the 
Doctor responded. 

The widow bent over and read, and 
smiled her comprehension of his gnarled 
hieroglyphics, and he smiled his pleasure 
at her intelligent readiness. So far it 
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was their usual form,—a sort of pream- 
ble with which they always opened the 
interview ; but nowthe widow drew forth 
a little sponge, and wiped out every line 
of the damning characters. Upon this 
the Doctor’s wife behind the door wrin- 
kled her brow and almost groaned aloud. 

‘‘T hear,” continued the widow, mak- 
ing her slate pencil fly rapidly, “that a 
certain lady of our congregation, whom 
I will not indicate otherwise than that 
she sits in the middle aisle front, had an 
altercation with her servant this morn- 
ing ; and as the girl cannot read writing 
there was no way of reproving her ex- 
cept by talking, which was persevered 
in for several minutes.” 

“Such instances of willful expend- 
iture should greatly encourage.us,” the 
Doctor wrote in reply. 

“A certain gentleman who sits about 
the center of the middle aisle on the 
right hand was yesterday bitten by a 
dog,” pursued the widow. “I hear that 
he indulged in loud profanity for half an 
hour.” 

“ Profanity,” wrote the Doctor, “is an 
offense not only in bad taste, but worthy 
of the deepest condemnation as a sin. 
Still, in this case, it might almost be 
forgiven, for the assistance which it 
brings to us.” 

“There is another gentleman, on the 
back of the left side aisle, who, after 
walking the floor half the night with his 
youngest child, is said towards morning 
to have loudly and with much emphasis 
questioned the virtues of paregoric.” 

“« The paregoric may have been weak,” 
the Doctor responded, “ but in this case 
it must have proved itself strong for 
our relief.” 

“ Well, that is all,” the widow wrote, 
after nibbling the slate-pencil for a mo- 
ment in deep satisfaction. Then she 
arose, once more wiped out the crimi- 
nating pencilings, slowly sauntered to 
the door, kissed her hand in farewell to 
the Doctor, and so disappeared. The 
Doctor’s wife felt faint, and grievously 














pricked her finger with her darning 
needle. And yet the widow Tabbs really 
meant nothing by kissing her hand. Her 
visit had been merely one of business, 
and she had never felt less like flirting 
or love-making in all her life. It was 
simply her easy manner of saying good- 
bye. She could not write it on her slate, 
that would be too ceremonious. Nor 
of course could she utterit. To her the 
action was as a simple wave of the hand; 
and if in making the gesture her fingers 
had happened to approach her lips too 
closely, it was a mere matter of inad- 
vertence. But the careless action left 
plenteous seeds scattered behind to ger- 
minate. 

The Doctor was a little surprised to 
note how sullenly and forbiddingly his 
helpmeet acted towards him for the next 
two or three hours. Something seemed 
to have gone wrong, and he endeavored 
himself to maintain a serene and com- 
posed demeanor, hoping that whatever 
had happened it would soon blow over. 
Then he grew sad and thoughtful, as he 
remembered that with him such things 
never did blow over, but must first blow 
themselves out. Then he endeavored 
to cultivate resignation, as the quality 
most properly adapted to the occasion ; 
and ill succeeding in that, he went about 
the house in a very apprehensive and 
miserable state of mind until bed-time. 
And it was when he was comfortably 
tucked up, and feeling that by just 
rights he should be allowed to go quickly 
to sleep and dream pleasantly about 
Christmas and its joys, that the tempest 
broke. 

“T have resolved that I will endure it 
no longer,” his spouse broke forth. 

“My dear,” he said, “ you are talking 
aloud, and it is very expensive now to 
do so. You are even forcing me to 
speak, and it all counts up.” 

“I do not care,” the other rejoined, “I 
will have my say, and no expense shall 
prevent me. Do youthink, Dr. Belden, 
that mere money will prevent me from 
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protecting myself frominsult and wrong? 
And if that woman ever comes here —” 


ITI. 


Ir was noticed next day that the Doc- 
tor looked pale, and seemed rather se- 
date in manner, and it was thought that 
he had been over-straining himself with 
too much parish work. But he revived 
a little towards evening, becoming more 
himself again as the hour drew nigh for 
the meeting in the Sunday School room. 
There the word-meters were to be laid 
aside forever, and the pecuniary results 
ascertained. It was thought by some 
that after the window was paid for there 
would be enough over for a new altar 
cloth ; it was considered certain that a 
great success would somehow be re- 
ported, and that the subsequent festivi- 
ties would be very much enlivened with 
that consciousness of a temporary sac- 
rifice well rewarded. 

The Treasurer went around with his 
little key, and took the meters from off 
the many smiling faces, and the count 
at once began. Three or four of the 
meters being clicked open, disclosed no 
pecuniary results, the dials all standing 
at zero. There was a little movement 
of dissatisfaction at this, but no suspi- 
cions were excited. It chanced that the 
wearers of those meters were people of 
no consideration in the church,— poor 
women, enjoying-little or no society, 
and having no means to waste in un- 
necessary conversation ; and therefore 
it was to have been expected that they 
would be very cautious in their speech. 
When No. 5 was announced, however, 
there was a general rustle of expecta- 
tion. It was the meter of the lady who 
was known to have had the altercation 
with her maid; and the whole congre- 
gation having heard about it, felt inter- 
ested to know in how few words an un- 
satisfactory servant could be corrected. 

“No 5,’ repeated the Treasurer. 
“ Here, too, I find nothing recorded.” 
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The congregation seemed to be alittle 
astonished at such a development, but of 
course nobody said anything. All com- 
ments were reserved for future confi- 
dential communications with each other. 

“No. 6—Mrs. Tabbs,” continued the 
Treasurer. “ Nothing here, either.” 

A murmur of dissent almost immedi- 
ately followed the buzz of expectation 
which had arisen when the name was 
called. It was known that Mrs. Tabbs 
was a voluminous talker, and it was sup- 
posed that she must have committed 
herself in unguarded conversation at a 
great expense. And yet, on the other 
hand, she was an exceedingly sharp wo- 
man, and would know enough to hold 
her tongue most rigorously when her 
pocket was concerned. It was probably 
all right, therefore. And now a slight 
smile began to steal around. The true 
inwardness of the proceeding was dawn- 
ing upon the comprehension of the few 
most knowing ones, and gradually ex- 
tended through the whole assembly. 

“ No. 7, our worthy Senior Warden,” 
said the Treasurer. “ Notaword charged 
here, either.” 

The Treasurer, as he spoke, dropped 
the meter rather heavily upon the table 
in mingled astonishment and indigna- 
tion. The Senior Warden at the com- 
mencement of the trial had spoken very 
freely about the duty of every one to 
talk as much as possible for the benefit 
of the window fund, and meanwhile had 
been known to have been not at all 
chary of speech, and therefore great ex- 
pectations had been cherished concern- 
ing him. The disappointment was so 
universal, in fact, that even the Rever- 
end Doctor felt compelled to say some- 
thing about it. 

“Tt must surely be that these meters 
have not been correctly adjusted, or in 
some way must have failed to follow out 
their functions,” he said. “If Iam not 
mistaken, only yesterday I heard our 
Warden—” 

“1 beg your pardon,” interrupted the 
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Senior Warden, somewhat snappishly, 
“JT think you are under a mistake. I 
know the occasion to which you allude. 
I had slipped upon the ice, and in the 
excitement of sitting down, I said 
‘Great Scott!’ Now, as every one 
knows, ‘Great Scott!’ is not a word. It 
is an ejaculation; and ejaculations do 
not register.” 

“The Treasurer will proceed with the 
accounting,” the Doctor remarked, not 
caring to discuss the matter. But when 
the accounting was continued, it showed 
no result calculated to advance the 
cause. One after another exhibited a 
clear record, and in the end there was 
no one in the whole congregation who 
appeared chargeable for a single word. 
As the investigation went on, the faint 
smile that had been seen in a few faces 
spread from one to the other, until there 
was notaperson present who didnot seem 
to show consciousness of a secret sup- 
posed tohave been known only to himself 
and one or two others, but now manifest- 
ing itself as being the joint property of 
all the meeting. Upon some the smile 
gently flickered, mingled with faint ap- 
prehension as of something unpleasantly 
to be exposed; with others the smile 
grew broader, with evident fearlessness 
of consegences, in a matter where all 
were equally concerned; a few hung 
down their heads in abject confusion, 
able, however, to glance timorously 
from side to side to see how the others 
took it. Whatever had been the secret, 
evidently it was a secret no longer. 

The whole thing was susceptible of 
very easy explanation, indeed. It had 
chanced that one of the younger mem- 
bers of the congregation had discovered 
that the cover to the dial plate upon the 
meter could be picked open with a pin, 
and the dial readjusted at zero. In such 
a small piece of machinery, it was of 
course impossible to have a Yale or 
Brahma lock. He imparted the secret 
at once to a friend, and they adjusted 
each other’s records very satisfactorily 
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to themselves, pledging eternal and invi- 
olable confidence. Each of them, how- 
ever, had other dear friends to whom it 
would be doing no more than a kindness 
to assist them out of their record; and 
so the secret passed from one to another, 
each in turn promising: to let it go no 
further, until at last there was no mem- 
ber of the congregation left out. Upon 
that very afternoon each person had re- 
tired to his own room, and there dis- 
creetly readjusted his register at zero. 
But of course nobody dared mention the 
matter to the Doctor, whose family re- 
mained the only one in ignorance of the 
nefarious transaction. 

“Only you and Mrs. Belden now left, 
Doctor,” said the Treasurer, lifting those 
two remaining meters, “and I don’t 
suppose that we will find much here, 
either.” 

“Let us hope that there will be some- 
thing found,” the Doctor rejoined, a lit- 
tle sarcastically. ‘I remember once or 
twice having forgotten myself, and 
spoken.” 

“Still, not much,” the Treasurer re- 
sponded. “ Deducting the words in the 
last services and those in your sermons, 
— for which, of course, you are entitled 
to an allowance,—there remain only 
twenty-seven words chargeable to you. 
And I presume that Mrs. Belden will 
not add greatly to the record. Indeed,” 
and here he snapped open the other me- 
ter, “it seems scarcely worth while to 
examine the register at all. There must 
be so little—and yet, I suppose that 
for form’s sake —” here he glanced 


down and slightly started; then for a 
moment looked up puzzled : “ there cer- 
tainly must be a mistake here, Doctor ; 
the machine is really out of order; a 
register of nineteen thousand, seven 
hundred and thirty-eight words is such 
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a very large one; certainly, there must 
be some error; eh, Mrs. Belden ?” 

The Doctor’s wife held down her head, 
and blushed scarlet. It would have been 
very easy for her, of course, to impute 
an error to the instrument, and so clear 
herself. The theory would be readily 
accepted. But she was a just woman, 
and felt that she should act honestly. 
Moreover, the Doctor himself might 
possibly be moved to testify against her. 

“T do not suppose that there is any 
mistake,” she said at length, the blush 
upon her face deepening, if possible. “I 
remember that last night I felt very 
much interested in a certain matter, and 
I may have talked more about it than I 
was aware.” 

“ It is certainly very unfortunate,” re- 
marked the Senior Warden ; “ unfortu- 
nate for yourself, that is, Doctor, but 
fortunate for the chureh. There is 
enough here charged against you to pay 
for the whole window. And though it 
may seem unpleasant to you for a mo- 
ment,— and indeed it isa very large con- 
tribution for one person to make, — yet 
when you afterwards come to think it 
over, I know that you will congratulate 
yourself at having been put in the way 
of making such a noble benefaction. It 
will always be looked upon as your 
Christmas present to our church. Ido 
not know but that we had better, by 
subscription, put a little brass tablet at 
the bottom, making recognition of your 
generous conduct. And though the 
amount may seem large, we will arrange 
it so that it shall not inconvenience you. 
Suppose that we distribute it little by 
little through your salary as it comes 
due? Say two thousan:! words out of 
each quarter; eh, Doctor!” 

“T resign,” the Doctor faintly mur- 
mured. 

Leonard Kit. 

















fat... Now the most that remains is a crumbling wall 
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AN OLD MISSION. 










HE Mission stands old and gray, 
That rang once with service and cheer ; 
The padre’s fold — 
Like a dream that is told — 
Has faded year by year, 
3 Its glory has wasted away. 















Under neighboring palm trees, sentinel, tall ; 

While drooping peppers soft music make, 

And the silvery leaves of the olive quake. 
And ruin broods over all. 











Estelle Thomson. 







THE TREES OF SUNNY BRAE. 






A GOODLY company of friends is mine, 
A noble fellowship I hold with these 
Most gracious ones, this guerdon of strong trees 

That speak to me by many a subtle sign ; 

I faint, the winds blow vigor from the pine, 
Wearied, I watch the palm fronds’ languorous ease. 
Peace haunts the olive, from the oak the breeze 

Bears blessings that my lips cannot define. 





. 









Their silent ministries fill countless years, 
Today my soul their benison receives ’ 
Of nameless thoughts and impulses that most 
Uplift our human life,— my spirit hears 
The Sybil’s oracles in wind-tossed leaves, 
And more, the breathings of the Holy Ghost. 
Agnes Crary. 
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TAMERLANE THE GREAT (a. D. 1336-1405). 


THE inhabitants of a small Italian 
city became the rulers of the world 
from the Euphrates to the cliffs of Al- 
bion. We are the inheritors of their civ- 
ilization, and their history is taught to 
our little children. Their language and 
literature are as familiar as our own. 
The lives of their rulers and great men 
are part of the common stock of knowl- 
edge. We understand their characters, 
their aspirations, their most secret mo- 
tives. 

Centuries after Rome was famous the 
hordes of Tartar and Mogul tribes in 
the far East gathered strength under 
great commanders, and overran what 
they also called “ the inhabitable world,” 
from Poland to the Persian Gulf and 
Hindostan ; from Constantinople to the 
China Sea; from Siberia to the Ganges. 
Their descendants founded a stable em- 
pire in India, which lasted till our own 
day. What living idea can we form of 
such alien personalities as those of Chen- 
giz-Khan, of Tamerlane, or of their 
great successors, Babar and Akbar? 
Shakspere’s play of /udius Caesar might 
serve as a first text-book of Roman his- 
tory in our schools today. Marlowe’s 
scarcely less famous Zamdurlaine is lu- 
dicrously inadequate as a picture of the 
Grand Khan of Tartary. 

These people have never yet touched 
our national or our racial life. They are 
utter foreigners. We can understand 
the Moors in Spain ; and the chivairic 
Saladin is hardly stranger to us than 
Richard the Lion-Heart, or Saint Louis 
of France. But our interest in the Mo- 
guls is a mere intellectual inquisitive- 
ness. If one seeks to satisfy this curios- 
ity, one meets with singular difficulties. 
Not only are the character and motives 
of particular individuals quite alien to 
our own, but their very histories are giv- 


en in forgign forms which perplex and 
confuse. It is perfectly simple to un- 
derstand that Ulugh Beg in 1437 built 
in Samarkand the greatest astronomical 
observatory of the world, 140 years be- 
fore Tycho Brahe had erected Urani- 
bourg in Denmark. But it is almost im- 
possible to comprehend the intrigues 
and violence which deposed this good 
prince, and led to his death at the hands 
of his own son. As in this case, so in 
others. A consecutive history, by a 
native writer, of the reigns of Chengiz 
or of Timur seems totally unconnected 
and illogical. Its sanguinary pages re- 
cord a hell which seems to be purpose- 
less — without an object. 

If we wish to satisfy the curiosity to 
know something, at least, of the charac- 
terand motives of a great sovereign like 
Timur, the simplest process is to collect 
the narratives of men of our own world 
who were eye-witnesses of his actions. 
These recitals give us the perspective 
outlines. The details of the sketch 
must be filled’: up by extracts from the 
native writers, and we have to choose 
such as seem ¢o ws significant. 

Finally, it may be possible, though dif- 
ficult, to fit this picture into its place in 
the view of the world which we have in- 
herited from our Roman ancestors and 
adopted for ourselves. 


An EMBASSY TO THE GRAND KHAN OF 
TARTARY (A. D. 1254). 


In the year 1248 Saint Louis of 
France embarked for the Holy Land. 
While he was yet at Cyprus he received 
ambassadors from the Grand Khan of 
Tartary, and understood, quite errone- 
ously, that the Khan had been converted 
to Christianity and desired to attack 
the Saracen infidels from one side, 
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while the Crusaders advanced from the 
other. From Syria the King sent one 
William de Rubruquis, a monk of the 
order of the Friars Minors, as a sort 
of ambassador to Tartary. His real mis- 
sion was to spy out the land, and to 
make such converts as he cotld. De 
Rubruquis was “a person of admirable 
parts, great diligence, unaffected piety 
and probity.” His letter to the King 
giving an account of his extraordinary 
journey fully bears out this praise and 
deserves to be read in full. De Rubru- 
quis left Constantinople for Tartary in 
May, 1253, and arrived at the court of 
Batu, the grandson of Chengiz—Khan 
(born 1162—died 1227), after months of 
perilous travel. 

The followers of Tamerlane were 
very like those of Chengiz-Khan. There 
is no better way to obtain a view of 
them than to copy a few paragraphs 
from the journal of the good monk : — 

“ And after we departed out of those 
precincts we found the Tartars, amongst 
whom being entered, methought I was 
come into a new world, whose life and 
manners I will describe unto your High- 
ness as well as I can. They have no 
settled habitation; neither know they 
today where they shall lodge tomorrow. 
They have all Scythia to themselves, 
which stretcheth from the river Dan- 
ube to the utmost extent of the East. 
Each of their Captains, according to 
the number of his people, knows the 
bounds of his pastures, and where he 
ought to feed his cattle, winter and sum- 
mer, spring andautumn. Their houses 
they raise upon a round foundation of 
wickers, artificially wrought and com- 
pacted together ; the roof, consisting of 
wickers also, meeting above in one little 
roundell, which they cover with white 
(or black) felt. This cupola they adorn 
with variety of pictures.” 

The houses were moved from place 
to place on immense wagons twenty 
feet wide, drawn by two-and-twenty 
oxen in two rows, eleven in a row. 
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“The axle-tree of the cart was of a 
huge bigness, like the mast of a ship. 
Batu (grandson of Chengiz—Khan) hath 
sixteen wives, every one of which (sic) 
hath a great house. Hence it is that 
the court of a rich Tartar will appear 
like a very large village.” 

At the camps the houses were dis- 
mounted from the carts and ranged in 
order. The beds and furniture had par- 
ticular situations within the house. 

“ There is a little lean idol whichis, as 
it were, the guardian of the whole house. 
One piece of ceremony is constant in 
all houses — namely, a bench, on which 
stands a vessel of milk and cups for 
drinking it. In the summer time they 
care not for any drink but cosmos.’ This 
liquor always stands at the entrance of 
the door, and next to it a fiddler. When 
the master of the house begins to drink, 
one of his servants crieth out with a 
loud voice, Ha / and the musician plays 
upon the fiddle. 

“In respect to their food, give me 
leave to inform your Highness that, 
without difference or distinction, they 
eat all their beasts that die of age or 
sickness, 

“The ladies are, generally speaking, 
exceedingly fat, and the less their noses 
the handsomer they are esteemed.” 

The customs and the laws of the Tar- 
tars are described at great length. The 
chief punishments are flogging and 
death. 

“On my arrival among these barbar- 
ous people I thought, as I before ob- 
served, that I was come into a new 
world. The first question they asked 
was whether we had ever been with 
them heretofore or not ?>—and made us 
wait a long while, begging our bread 
from us, wondering at all things they 
saw, and desiring to have them. It is 
true they took nothing by force from 
me, but they will beg all they see, very 
importunately ; and if a man bestows 
anything upon them it is but lost, for 


1 Mares’ milk — houmiss. 
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they are thankless wretches. So we 
departed from them; and indeed it 
seemed to me that we escaped out of 
the hands of devils.” 

On his journey he was presented to 
Zagatai, another grandson of Chengiz- 
Khan, and entered into his presence 
‘with fear and bashfulness.” The re 
ception was not unfavorable, though the 
monk’s gifts were few. 

“T expounded to him the Apostles’ 
Creed, which, after he had heard, he 
shook his head.” 

The interpreter, however, was “a sor- 
ry one.” 

They still “went towards the east- 
ward, seeing naught but the sky and the 
earth,” till they reached their journey’s 
end. At the court of the Khan they 
found a kind of comfort; even luxury 
of a sort. What is most surprising, 
they met with Nestorian and Jacobite 
priests in numbers ; with fugitive Rus- 
sians, Greeks, Hungarians, Mohamme- 
dans, in plenty; a Knight Templar, a 
French goldsmith — William Bouchier, 
of Paris, and his wife, “a woman from 
Metz in Lorraine,” and even with a 
strayed Englishman. This was more 
than two hundred years before the time 
of Timur, and it affords an explanation 
of the variety of arts known in Samar- 
kand in his reign. The Tartar and 
Mogul tribesmen were still the same in 
his time, except for a nominal conform- 
ity to Islam. 

The tolerance of Chengiz and his sons 
had ceased, and the Moslem modlahs 
ruled in all religious matters. But the 
arts of the architect, the goldsmith, the 
armorer, the weaver, had been trans- 
planted to these wilds from Europe, from 
Egypt, from Africa, from Arabia, from 
Persia. Astronomy, mathematics, po- 
etry, learning of a sort, were cultivated, 
and the field was prepared for that re- 


markable advance in some of the arts 


1 For a very interesting description of the fine monu- 
ments of Samarkand in Timur’'s life, see an article by 
M. Edouard Blanc in the Revue des Deux Mondes for 


February 15, 1893. 
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(notably in architecture) which marks 
the period of Timur and his immediate 
successors. 


An EmpBassy TO TAMERLANE THE 
GREAT? (A. D. 1403). 


KinG Henry III. of Castile (A. p. 1376 
-1407) dispatched embassies to many 
princes of Europe and Asia. The great 
Tamerlane sent in return an envoy, Mo- 
hammed-al-Cazi, with presents and a 
letter. When the Mogul envoy was to 
return, the King of Castile sent with 
him an embassy to the court of Timur 
Beg. Ruy Gonzales de Clavijo, one of 
the envoys, has left us an account of his 
perilous mission, which set out from 
Seville in May, 1403, and arrived at Sam- 
arkand in August, 1404, after traversing 
the Mediterranean and Euxine seas to 
Trebizond, and passing by land through 
Erzeroum, Teheran, near Merv, and 
across the Oxus to Samarkand,— over 
seventy degrees of longitude. 

In October, 1403, the ambassadors 
were received in audience by Manuel, 
the Emperor of Constantinople ; and as 
they much desired to have a sight of 
the various Christian relics for which 
the churches of the city * were famous, 
special privileges were granted to them. 
The son-in-law of the Emperor acted as 
their guide in their pious visits. The 
Emperor himself was the custodian of 
the keys to the reliquaries. In the 
church of St. John the Baptist they saw 
the “left arm of St. John. This arm 
was withered so that the skin and bone 
alone remained, and the joints of the el- 
bow and the hand were adorned with 
jewels.” In another church they saw the 
saint’s right arm, “and this was fresh 
and healthy.” “And though they say 
that the whole body of the blessed St. 

2 Life and Acts of the Great Tamerlane, by Ruy Gon- 
zales de Clavijo, Chamberlain of Henry III, King of 
Castile and Leon, with a journal of what the said King 


sent to the said Prince in the year of our Lord 1403. 
Edited by C. R. Markham. (Hakluyt Society, vol. 24.) 


8 There were three thousand churches. 
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John was destroyed except one finger, 
with which he pointed when he said 
‘Ecce Agnus Det!’ yet certainly the 
whole of this arm was in good preserva- 
tion.” In various shrines they saw a piece 
of the true cross, made from the cross 
which the blessed St. Helena brought 
(entire) from the Holy Land; “the 
gridiron on which the blessed St. Law- 
rence was roasted”; the very “ bread 
which our Lord Jesus Christ gave to 
Judas ” ; some of “ the blood of Christ ” ; 
some hairs of the Savior’s beard ; the 
iron of the lance with which Longinus 
pierced his side, “and the blood on it 
was as fresh as if the deed had just been 
committed”; “a piece of the sponge 
with which Jesus Christ, our God, was 
given gall and vinegar, when he was on 
the cross” ; and his garments for which 
the soldiers cast lots; and many other 
relics. Onastone of many colors were 
the “tears of the three Marys and of St. 
John, and these tears looked fresh, as if 
they had just fallen”; besides relics of 
saints beyond count. 

At Trebizond, on the Black Sea, they 
had already touched on the confines of 
Timur’s dominions, for the prince of 
that place paid tribute to the Mogul 
Emperor. It was of the greatest benefit 
to the Spanish envoys to travel in the 
company of Timur’s own ambassador. 
After many aa. ntures they reached 
Teheran, and from here to Samarkand 
they were forwarded by post-horses, 
which were maintained by the Emperor 
on al] the principal routes; and they 
were entertained and cared for by the 
governors of towns and villages. Their 
journey through Persia wasin the heats 
of July, and many of the party suc- 
cumbed and died, what with the heat, 
the dust, the lack of water, and the 
great pace at which their post-horses 
traveled ; for Timur “is better pleased 
with him who travels a day and a night 
for fifty leagues, and kills two horses, 
than with him who does the distance in 
three. days.” 
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“Timur, considering that the leagues 
were very long in his empire of Samar- 
kand, divided each league into two, and 
placed small pillars on the road to mark 
each league, ordering all his followers 
to march at least ten of these leagues 
on each day’s journey ; and each of these 
leagues was equal to two leagues o 
Castile. And they do not 
only travel the distance which the lord 
has ordered, but sometimes fifteen or 
twenty leagues in a day and night.” 

Fancy a whole kingdom in which 
each official is forced to travel at least 
sixty miles per day, whether he likes 
or not! 

“When we arrived at any city or vil- 
lage, the first thing was to ask for the 
chief of the place; and they took the 
first man they met in the street, and 
with many blows forced him to show 
the house of the chief. The people who 
saw them coming, and knew they were 
the troops of Timur Beg, ran away as if 
the devil was after them ; and those who 
were behind their shops shut them up 
and fled, crying ‘ E/chee /’ which means 
ambassador ; and saying that with the 
ambassadors there would come a black 
day for them.” 

And, in fact, the villagers had to fur- 
nish all that the travelers required, and 
if any one failed he was killed, or at the 
least, beaten ; “and thus it was that the 
people were in marvellous terror of the 
lord and of his servants.” 

“With these people Timur has per- 
formed many deeds and conquered in 
many battles ; for they are a people of 
great valor, excellent horsemen, expert 
with the bow, and enured to hardships. 
If they have food, they eat ; and if not 
they suffer cold and heat, hunger and 
thirst, better than any people in the 
world. They do not leave their 
women, children and flocks behind when 
they go to the wars, but take all with 
them.” 

They despised the life of towns, and 
held agriculture fit for slaves. They 
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were not willing to subsist on “the top 
of a weed,” as they called wheat. 

“We met many of them, and they 
were so burned by the sun that they 
looked as if they had come out of hell.” 

These were the Turkomans, who have 
scarcely changed to this day. 

Finally, on the 31st of August, 1404, 
the ambassadors reached the neighbor- 
hood of Samarkand. They were kept 
waiting for eight days before they had 
audience; “for it is the custom not to 
see any ambassador until five or six days 
are passed, and the more important the 
ambassador may be, the longer he has 
to wait.” Finally they were presented. 
“Timur Beg was seated in a portal, at 
the entrance to a beautiful palace ; and 
he was sitting on the ground. Before 
him there was a fountain, which threw 
up the water very high, and in it were 
some red apples. The lord was seated 
cross-legged, on silken embroidered car- 
pets, amongst round pillows. He was 


dressed in a robe of silk, with a high 
white hat on his head, on the top of 
which was a ruby, with pearls and pre- 


cious stones about it.”’ 

They were very well received, and 
given an honorable place above the am- 
bassador from China. Timur asked af- 
ter the King of Spain. “ How is my 
son, the King ?” 

“ These Franks are truly a great peo- 
ple, and I will give my benediction to 
the King of Spain, my son, who lives at 
the end of the world.” Here then, at 
the court of Timur, were met ambassa- 
dors from the two extremities of the 
habitable globe — China and Spain. 

Banquets followed, with profusion of 
meats, boiled and roasted; and with 
fruits of all kinds, and drink out of 
golden jugs ; and later on drinking bouts 
of spirits and of wine, at which the Em- 
peror’s wives were present, unveiled. 
These took place under magnificent 
tents of silk, embroidered with gold and 
gems. “There were gold tables, each 
standing on four legs, and the tables 
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and legs were all in one. And seven 


‘ golden vials stood upon them, two of 


which were set with large pearls, emer- 
alds, and turquoises, and each one _ had 
a ruby near the mouth. There were 
also six round golden cups—one set with 
large pearls inside, and in the center of 
it was a ruby two fingers broad, and of 
a brilliant hue.” 

Their interpreter was late in bringing 
them to this feast, and Timur was very 
angry. “‘Howisit that you have caused 
me to be enraged and put out? Why 
were you not with the Frank ambassa- 
dor? I order that a hole be bored 
through your nose ; that a rope be passed 
through it, and that you be dragged 
through the army, as a punishment.’ 

“ He had scarcely finished speaking, 
when men took the interpreter by the 
nose, to bore a hole in it.” 

It is pleasant to know that the wretch 
escaped by the intercession of the offi- 
cer who attended on the Spanish en- 
voys. As theyhad not eaten freely, the 
Emperor sent to their lodgings “ten 
sheep and a horse to eat, and also a load 
of wine, and dressed the ambassadors in 
robes, and gave them shirts and hats.” 

There was great feasting, for some of 
Timur’s grandsons were married ; and 
another grandson, Pir Mohammed, ruler 
of India, was present. The profusion 
and magnificence of these feasts im- 
pressed the ambassadors, and they seem 
to have been chiefly struck with the 
splendid tents and pavilions of silk, built 
like castles, and with a multitude of 
rooms. 

Timur’s chief wife was present in “a 
robe of red silk, trimmed with gold lace, 
long and flowing. It had no waist, and 
fifteen ladies held up the skirts of it, to 
enable her to walk. She wore a crested 
headdress of red cloth, very high, cov- 
ered with large pearls, rubies, emeralds, 
and other precious stones, and embroid- 
ered with gold lace. On the top of all, 
there was a little castle, on which were 
three very large and brilliant rubies, 
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surmounted by a tall plume of feathers. 
: Her hair, which was very black, 
hung down over her shoulders; and 
they value black hair much more than 
any other color. She was accompanied 
by three hundred ladies,” and when 
she sat down “three ladies held her 
headdress with their hands, that it might 
not fall on one side.”’ 

The other wives were no less gor- 
geously arrayed. “On this day they 
had much entertainment with the (four- 
teen) elephants, making them run with 
horses and with the people, which was 
very diverting; and when they all ran 
together it seemed as if the earth trem- 
bled. In this horde which the 
lord had assembled there were as many 
as fourteen or fifteen thousand tents, 
which was a beautiful thing to see.” 

So with feastings every day the mis- 
sion was entertained, and was finally 
dismissed with honorable presents. The 
ambassadors returned over nearly the 
same route by which they had come, and 
arrived at the Spanish court on the 24th 
day of March, 1406, after an absence of 
about three years. 

Their narrative is valuable, in that it 
gives a truthful though a dull picture of 
the court of the great warrior and King. 
It is at the same time most disappoint- 
ing, in that we fail to gain that vivid, 
life-like impression of his personality 
which they might have given. Perhaps 
the most striking idea to be gained from 
it is, that the intellectual superiority of 
the envoys to the Moguls (which we un- 
thinkingly and at once assume) is far 
less marked than one might have ex- 
pected. Timur’s officers and court do 
not seem especially rude and ignorant, 
as compared with the Spanish gentle- 
men. Timur himself was a far more 
important figure than any of his West- 
ern contemporaries. To complete our 
view of him, it is necessary to consult 
the narratives of the native historians 
of India, and his own Memoirs. And in 
these native histories we may leave out 
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of consideration any consecutive ac- 
count of the mere events of his reign. 
These events were a long succession of 
bloody vazzias on a large scale, all alike 
in the main. When one is understood, 
all are. 


Tue Lire oF Timur, AS TOLD BY THE 
NATIVE HISTORIANS. 


THE native historians and poets have 
handed down to us some accounts of the 
actions and sayings of Chengiz—-Khan 
which accurately describe the life of 
Timur. Of Chengiz it is said in verse,— 

In every direction that he urged his steed 
He raised dust commingled with blood. 

Here is Chengiz’s letter demanding 
the treasure of Bokhara. It might have 
been written by Timur to the chief men 
of any one of his conquered cities, just 
at that fearful moment when his sol- 
diery were driving the inhabitants like 
sheep into the surrounding plains till 
the walls were emptied; and just before 
the sacking of the town began. The 
letter concludes thus: “Oh, Men of 
Bokhara! You have been guilty of 
enormous crimes ; hence the wrath of 
God, of whose vengeance I am the in- 
strument, hath employed me against 
you. Of all the property in this city 
which is visible, it would be needless to 
require an account. What I demand is 
the immediate surrender of all that is 
concealed.” 

The trembling chiefs reveal the sites 
of the hidden treasures; the soldiers 
loot and plunder; the wretched popu- 
lace is herded in the fields; in a few 
days the number of prisoners becomes 
troublesome ; the artisans and the men 
of learning are segregated from the rest 
and are dispatched to people some one 
of the conqueror’s cities,—to Kesh or 
Samarkand ; the despairing remnant is 
divided into tens or twenties, and a Mo- 
gul warrior is told off to butcher them, 
and to produce at nightfall ten or twenty 
heads to go towards the building of a 
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horrid monument to commemorate the 
butchery. After the conquest of Bag- 
dad, one hundred and twenty such pyra- 
mids of heads were built. Sometimes 
they weremade by Timur’s “ engineers,” 
by building the whole body of the vic- 
tims into the structure with brick and 
clay and mortar. Two thousand pris- 
oners, not all dead, were the materials 
of one such monument. 

When a city was sacked the walls 
were usually leveled to the ground, and 
grain was sowed on thesite. The tombs 
of the Saints were spared, and were often 
embellished and enlarged. The infidels 
who denied the unity of God and the 
legation of his prophet were almost in- 
variably slain unless they were artisans. 
“ Half of the garrison had their throats 
cut ; the other half were hurled head- 
long from the battlements,” is one entry 
of Timur’s diary. 

After Chengiz-Khan had captured 
Bokhara the history of his conquest was 
given in a line by one of the sufferers. 
“The Moguls came, dug, burnt, slaugh- 
tered, plundered, and departed.” The 
history of Timur’s raids is written in 
that onesentence. They were all alike. 

Here is Timur’s own account of a 
massacre which was commemorated by 
the building of 70,000 human heads in- 
to a pyramid plastered with mud :— 

“TI conquered the city of Isfahan, and 
I trusted in the people of Isfahan, and 
I delivered the castle into their hands. 
And they rebelled, and they slew three 
thousand of the soldiers. And I also 
commanded a general slaughter of the 
people of Isfahan.” 

The condition of an invaded province 
is described by an earlier writer : “ There 
were many who withered with fear, and 
a muttering arose, as of a drum beaten 
under a blanket.” 

Timur’s expedition to India was un- 
doubtedly inspired by the hope of plun- 
der. But his Memoirs (“his lying Mem- 
oirs,”’ as an English commentator calls 
them) declare that he was impelled to 
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this invasion in order to obtain the 
title ghazi, victor of infidels and poly- 
theists. He sought counsel of his 
princes and nobles in the matter. Some 
urged the invasion for one reason, some 
foranother. Prince Mohammed Sultan 
favored it on account of the “seventeen” 
mines situated in India. One of these 
was a mine of gold, another of iron, and 
the last “‘a mine of steel.” 

During Timur’s march into India 
more than one hundred thousand Hindu 
prisoners had fallen into his hands, and 
it was feared that they might turn 
against their captors, to whom they 
were, at any rate,a serious embarrass- 
ment. Timur was advised to put the 
prisoners to death. “ He listened to this 
considerate and wise advice, and gave 
orders” to that effect. And accord- 
ingly they were all slain “with the 
sword of holy war.” The butchers must 
have been weary of the slaughter, for it 
is related that even “one of the chief 
ecclesiastics, who in all his life had 
never even slaughtered a sheep, put fif- 
teen Hindus to the sword.” 

These terrible and immense misfor- 
tunes produced in the afflicted nations 
a universal belief that this was the 
scourge of God. The fatalistic side of 
Islamism exactly expresses this state of 
acquiescence in overwhelming misfor- 
tune. The passage following might 
have been written of Timur, though, in 
fact, it refers to another. 

“ At the time when the page of crea- 
tion was blank, and nothing had yet 
taken form or shape, the Supreme Wis- 
dom, with a view to preserve regularity 
and order in the world, fixed the destiny 
of each man, and deposited the key for 
unraveling each difficulty in the hands 
of an individual endowed with suitable 
talents. A time was fixed for every- 
thing, and when that time comes all ob- 
stacles are removed (from his career).” 

Though Timur has left Memoirs which 
are written as if by himself, they are 
probably the work of one of his officers, 
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revised by the Emperor. It is said that 
his secretaries recorded every impor- 
tant event, as is usual in the East, and 
that he caused their records to be read 
over to him, correcting them from mo- 
ment to moment, either by his own re- 
collections, or by the evidence of eye- 
witnesses to the scenés described. 

Timur traces his lineage to Abu-al- 
Atrak,— the “Father of the Turks,” — 
the son of Japhet. The great-great- 
grandfather of Timur was the prime- 
minister (so to say) of Zagatai, son of 
Chengiz-Khan. The immaculate con- 
ception of Alan Koua, the common an- 
cestress of Chengiz and of Timur, was 
an article of faith in his court. 

His fortunes in the early years of his 
life were atalowebb, He tells us that 
frequently he could command no more 
than one hundred followers, and very 
often he had but one or two. Still, he 
was always the chief of his tribe and 
therefore important ; hisadherents were 
brave, of good birth, and enterprising. 
His own account of the rise in his for- 


tunes gives a picture worth recording. 

“T had not yet rested from my devo- 
tions when a number of people appeared 
afar off: and they were passing along 


in a line with the hill.’ I mounted my 
horse and came behind them, that I 
might know their condition, and what 
men they were. They were in all sev- 
venty horsemen ; and I asked of them, 
saying, ‘Warriors, who are ye?’ and 
they answered unto me, ‘We are the 
servants of Amir Timur, and we wander 
in search of him, and lo! we find him 
not.’ And I said, ‘I also am one of his 
servants. How say ye if I bring you 
where he is?’ And one of them put 
his horse to speed, and carried news to 
the three leaders, saying, ‘We have 
found a guide who can lead us to Amir 
Timur.’ The leaders gave orders (to 
bring the guide). When their eyes fell 


Note how he recollects the topography as if it were 
a real part of the incident,—just as the red Indians 
would do. 
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upon me, they were overwhelmed with 
joy, and they alighted and they came, 
and they kneeled and they kissed my 
stirrup. I also alighted and took them 
in my arms. And I put my turban on 
the head of (one); and my girdle on 
(another) ; and I clothed (another) with 
my cloak. And they wept and I wept 
also. When the hour of prayer was ar- 
rived, we prayed together ; and I made 
a feast.” 

This is very like the Iroquois. It 
might be Uncas and Chingacook. And 
after the feast they were all ready to 
harry, slay, burn, torture, to steal cattle, 
and to fight or run away, as served best. 
Such was his early fortune. 

“He was of good stature, fair com- 
plexion, an open countenance, and he 
had a shrill voice.”” His descendant, the 
Emperor Jahangir, tells us that there 
was no authentic portrait of him in his 
time.’ It is almost certain that he was 
illiterate, and that his Memoirs are not 
written by his own hand, though un- 
doubtedly they are often in his very 
words. One of his firmans was signed 
with the imprint of his own hand in red 
ink. All of them might have been 
signed in blood. The famous anecdote 
of the ant does duty in a Persian life of 
Timur. “I was once forced, he says, 
to take shelter from my enemies in a 
ruined building. To divert my mind 
from my hopeless condition, I fixed my 
eyes on an ant, which was carrying a 
grain of wheat up a high wall. Sixty- 
nine times it fell to the ground, but the 
insect persevered, and the seventieth 
time it reached the top. The sight gave 
me courage at the moment, and I never 
forgot the lesson.” 

Early in his career (in 1370) Timur 
admitted Amir Seiyid Berrekah, the 
most distinguished of the Prophet’s de- 
scendants, into his camp, and restored 


2A famous etching of Rembrandt's (No. 270) seems 
to me to express his character—force, patience, craft— 
exactly ; just as another of Rembrandt’s etchings (No 
289) might serve for a portrait of Chengiz-Khan. 
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to him the revenues. devoted to the 
shrines and to religious uses. A friend- 
ship, which seems to have been warm 
and sincere, sprang up between the 
holy man and the warrior, and endured 
till the death of Seiyid. The cautious 
policy of Timur’s early years may have 
resulted from this companionship. His 
profuse professions of devotion to the 
cause of Islam are no doubt due to it. 
Timur was of the sect of Ali—a Shia. 
I have not been able to trace when his 
descendants assumed the Sunni faith; 
but Babar (1500) declares that in his 
time all the inhabitants of Samarkand 
were Sunnis. 

Timur’s family affegtions appear to 
have been ardent and devoted. On his 
campaigns he was accompanied by his 
wives and children to long distances 
from Samarkand. In 1382 his favorite 
daughter died, and he sank into a mel- 
ancholy so deep and persistent as to 
threaten serious danger to the state, 
whose affairs he totally neglected. The 
death of his eldest sister and of a favor- 
ite wife in 1383 affected him profound- 


ly. He gave himself up to grief, and 
neglected all business till his attention 


was imperatively called for. He was 
fond of his sons and proud of them ; 
yet he ruled them with an iron rule. It 
is recorded that on occasions the princes, 
grown men and sturdy warriors, were 
subjected to the bastinado like the mean- 
est of his slaves. 

In Timur’s Memoirs there are a few 
cases in which he was merciful to the 
rulers or to the inhabitants of a city; 
these are usually in the early portions 
of his career, before his power was con- 
solidated, and it is never certain that his 
mercy was not policy. He is always 
proud of the valor of his own troops, 
but it is not recorded that he was in the 
least tender or careful of them, except 
upon one occasion. He was returning 
from India with his spoils. “There was a 
river in the way, over which I crossed 
and encamped. Some of the sick men 
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were drowned in crossing the river, so I 
directed that all myown horses and cam- 
els should be used for transporting the 
sick and feeble. On that day all my 
camp crossed the river.” He was always 
profuse in his rewards to the survivors 
He does not lament the dead in his own 
army. 

Early in his career Timur discovered, 
he says, “the incalculable advantage 
which wisdom has over force, and with 
what small means the greatest designs 
may be accomplished.” He never for- 
got the lesson. He was no braver leader, 
hardly more skilled, than his Amirs; 
but he was more crafty, more constant, 
and of absolutely indomitable will. 

His relation to his chiefs is well 
shown in the following extract from his 
own Memoirs :— 


Timur Instructs the Princes and Amirs 
about the Conduct of the War. 

“T now held a Court. [issued a sum- 
mons to the princes, amzrs, command- 
ers of thousands, of hundreds, and to the 
braves of the advance-guard. They all 
came to my tent. All my soldiers were 
braveveterans, and had used their swords 
manfully under my own eyes. But there 
were none who had seen so many fights 
and battles as I had seen, and no one 
who could compare with me in the 
amount of fighting I had gone through, 
and the experience I had gained.’ I 
therefore gave them instructions as to 
the mode of carrying on war; on mak- 
ing and meeting attacks; on arraying 
their men; on giving support to each 
other ; and on all the precautions to be 
observed in war. ‘ : . ‘ * 
When I had finished (they) testified 
their approbation, and carefully treasur- 
ing up my counsel, they departed, ex- 
pressing their blessings and thanks.” 

Before setting out on an important 
campaign, Timur personally attended to 
the equipment and provisioning of his 

1This refers to the year 1398 in India. Tynur was 
then 62 years old. 
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army. Supplies and forage were col- 
lected and stored. Each soldier was 
directed to furnish himself with a bow, 
thirty arrows, and a water-bag. Every 
ten men had, in common, a tent, two 
mattocks, a spade, a shovel, a sickle, a 
saw, a hatchet, a rope, a cooking-kettle, 
one hundred needles, an awl, besides the 
necessary riding and baggage animals. 
The equipment seems to be modest, ex- 
cept as to the supply of needles ; but the 
enumeration (from Price’s Mohammedan 
History) omits the sword and buckler, 
the mace, the spear, the javelin, with 
which many soldiers were certainly pro- 
vided ; and says nothing of the leather 
jerkins lined with iron, of the helmets, 
or of the quilted cuirass for man and 
horse. 

The armies themselves were immense. 
Two hundred thousand skilled warriors 
were assembled for the conquest of Chi- 
na. Ata review of his troops in Persia 
the front of the army covered more than 
seventeen miles. Irregular troops flocked 
to his standards in the hope of plunder. 
Thousands and thousands of camp-fol- 


lowers and prisoners were charged with 
the transportation and the collection of 


forage. His Mogul warriors were like 
che Afghans of Sultan Bahlol, “they 
knew only to eat and howto die.” Their 
savagery is like that of the red Indian. 


To defile a Hindu sanctuary they filled , 


their boots with the blood of the sacred 
cows and poured it over the idol. 

“The arms which Timur Beg bears,” 
says Clavijo, “are three circles like O’s, 
drawn in this manner, %, and this is to 
signify that he is lord of the three parts 
of the world. He ordered this device to 
be stamped on the coins, and that those 
who are tributary to him shall have it 
stamped on the coins of their countries.” 

“My principal object in coming to 
Hindostan and in undergoing all this 
toil and hardship was to accomplish two 
things. The first was to war with infi- 
dels, the enemies of the Mohammedan 
religion ; and by this religious warfare to 
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acquire some claim to reward in the life 
tocome. The other was a worldly ob- 
ject, that the army of Islam might gain 
something by plundering the wealth of 
the infidels: plunder in war is as lawful 
as their mothers’ milk to Mussulmans 
who war for their faith, and the consum- 
ing of that which is lawful is a means of 
grace.” 

This definition of the means of grace 
sounds like a distorted reminiscence of 
his friendship with the Seiyid Berrekah. 

“T have not been able,” he said, “to 
effect my vast conquests without some 
violence and the destruction of a great 
number of true believers; but I am now 
resolved to perform a good and great 
action, which shall bean expiation of all 
my sins. I mean to exterminate the 
idolaters of China. And you, my dear 
companions, who have been the instru- 
ments of many of my crimes, shall share 
in the merit of this great work of repent- 
ance.” 

Fortunately for the infidels of China, 
he died at the very beginning of this 
enterprise. 


In nearly two-score campaigns Timur 
overran many kingdoms and tribes. He 
penetrated Siberia till his camps were 
nearly fifteen hundred miles distant 
from Samarkand. His forces ravaged 
southeastern and southern Russia to 
the Don and the Sea of Azof. His in- 
vasions of India carried him to Delhi 
and beyond. Georgia, Anatolia, Ar- 
menia, and Syria, were conquered, and 
the great cities of Smyrna, Aleppo, 
Bagdad, and Damascus, were destroyed. 
He was just beginning a campaign 
against China when he died, three hun- 
dred miles east of Samarkand (a. pb. 
1405). 

It cannot be said that he ruled the 
vast extent of conquered country ; but 
he ravaged all of it, and continued to 
receive tribute from a great part : from 
the Persian Gulf to the Caspian, and 
from the Euxine to the Ganges, the 
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coins bore his device of over-lordship, 
and tribute and presents enriched his 
treasury. 

Timur had instructed his scribes to 
record whatever he should say, “even 
to the last moment of my existence.” 
The injunction was carried out to the 
letter, for one manuscript of his Memoirs 
ends thus: “ At night, (March 19, A. p. 


Grief’s Hour. 
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1405,) calling upon the name of Allah, 
I lost my senses, and resigned my pure 
soul to the Creator.” His pure soul! 
Thoroughly to realize the moral gulf 
which then separated the East and the 
West we have but to recall a single date, 
—our English Chaucer was buried in 
Westminister Abbey in October, a. pb. 
1400. 
Edward S. Holden. 

















GRIEF’S HOUR. 


ENTICE no more. 


I will not say thee nay ; 


I will go with thee to thine own abode, 
For thy fair sake will drop this weary load, 
The whiles thy soft, white hand shall lead away, 
From sentient darkness into soulless day. 
No brooklet bounding on more gayly flowed 
Toward the sea; no cloudlet ever glowed 
More brightly ‘neath the dawn’s first splendid ray, 
Than gay and bright henceforth life’s sands shall run, 
O radiant joy, ‘neath thy kind ministry! 
Ay, where thou wilt I'll follow,—no sad nun, 


But free as happy bird. 


Yet ere this be 


A wish I crave: to be alone but one 
Sweet hour, with dear Grief all my company. 


Eva Marshall. 
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HERE, there and everywhere they flit, 
gliding away on their silent steeds as 
quickly and suddenly as they approach, 
leaving no dust or trace behind them 
to mark their course, and giving the 
surprised pedestrian but a momentary 
glimpse of the silent wheel. Often it is 
without warning that the cyclist sweeps 
by, but in the dusk or twilight the faint 
tinkle of his bell or the hoarser sound 
of the bicycle horn warns the passer-by 
of the near approach of the wheelmen. 

The pleasures of bicycle riding can 
hardly be overstated. To be able to 
mount and ride away at a moment’s no- 
tice, and to keep on all day without fear 
of hurting one’s steed, are advantages 
that belong peculiarly to the bicycle 
rider. Racing is but a small part of the 
enjoyment that is gained by the owner 
of a wheel, for only the favored few can 
hope to be winners, but in cross-country 
riding all derive equal pleasure and de- 
light. What can be a more pleasing 
sensation than to skim down a steep 
mountain road, or to fly along a cool 
country lane bordered on both sides by 
high shade trees, through which can be 
caught a fleeting glance of some of the 
fine suburban homes that help to beau- 
tify the landscape? Certainly, not one 
of the five thousand wheelmen in Cali- 
fornia will grant that there is any sport 
—horseback riding, hunting, fishing, 
or yachting — that will give more gen- 
uine excitement or pleasure than can 
be had from bicycling. 

The history of cycling in California 
extends back but a few years, and there 
are many riders of the present day who 
can remember when the first wheel was 
brought to this State, and who have 
noted with wonder the growth and de- 
velopment of the sport. 

Away back in the sixties, when San 


Francisco was but in its infancy, and 
when Union Square was occupied by 
the Mechanics’ Institute Pavilion, a 
showman brought out a hundred or 
more of the old-fashioned velocipedes, 
which made riding seem more like labor 
than sport. He established a rink at 
the Pavilion, and for several years had 
much success. Gradually, however, as 
the roads around San Francisco were 
improved, and the streets graded and 
paved, the velocipede was superseded 
by the lighter and more graceful wheels, 
and riding became an easy and delight- 
ful way of spending a holiday. It was 
only the more venturesome, however, 
who dared to mount one of the high 
wheels, and from his position of em- 
inence the rider would look down upon 
the passers-by with the dignity born of 
high place. The consciousness that 


they were able to do something that 
others could not drew the wheelmen 
together, and made them much more 
friendly to each other than are the riders 


of today. It was the customary thing 
for one tourist to greet another as he 
passed him by, and this friendliness 
made traveling much more agreeable 
for both parties. The cyclists of those 
days were merry-hearted fellows, who 
thought nothing of taking long, hard 
trips over the mountains, and who felt 
amply repaid for their exertions when 
they assembled at their respective clubs 
and recounted the varied experiences of 
the day. 

The clubs have, from the very first, 
been the mainstay of the sport. Most 
of the organizations have their own 
houses, at which the riders are wont to 
assemble and talk over past rides or 
plan new tours. Bicycling is the one 
sport that maintains a club-house ex- 
clusively for the sociability of its mem- 
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bers, and the benefits of this scheme 
can be seen in the thousands of riders 
that have become club members within 
the last few years. 

The San Francisco Bicycle Club was 
the first one formed in San Francisco. 
It was established in 1879, and included 
among its members Columbus Water- 
house, Ralph De Clairmont, and George 
H. Strong, the present Chief Consul of 
the Northern California Division. Ex- 
Governor Perkins, now United States 
Senator, was the bugler of the club. 

All that was possible was done to 
make riding popular, but for a few years 
the membership grew very slowly. By 
1884, however, the interest in bicycling 
had grown to such an extent that anew 
club was formed under the name of the 
Bay City Wheelmen. It was composed 
of the younger riders, and was formed 
more with the idea of encouraging hard 
road-riding and racing than for the 
social life of the club. The attempt 
was successful, and the Bay City Wheel- 
men rank today as the foremost bicy- 
cling club of California. 

They held races and tournaments sev- 
eral times a year, and had remarkable 
success. In the summer of 1884 Cook 
made his world’s record of 37 2-5 seconds 
for a quarter mile, and by this act gave 
much prestige tothe Club. In July, ’85, 
the Club held a tournament in the Me- 
chanics’ Pavilion, to raise funds to defray 
Cook’s expenses to the races that were 
to be held at Springfield, Massachusetts. 
The tournament was an unqualified suc- 
cess, but Cook was most unfortunate in 
his races on the Eastern track. He dis- 
abled himself early in the meet, but man- 
aged to bring back several trophies of 
his prowess. 

In February, 1886,the Club discovered 
another world-beater in one of its mem- 
bers, Frank D. Elwell, who won the fifty- 
mile race from Gilroy to Menlo Park in 
3 hours, 30 minutes, and 59 4-5 seconds, 
beating the second man by fifteen min- 


utes. 
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It was not until 1886-87 that any no- 
ticeable improvement began to be made 
in the development of the sport. The 
growth at this time was the direct result 
of the organization of the California 
Division of the League of American 
Wheelmen, which was formed on Feb. 
18, 1886, with Robert M. Welch as Chief 
Consul. Little interest was displayed 
in the organization of the Division, but 
by the end of the first year of its exist- 
ence, through the efficient management 
of Mr. Welch, the membership had in- 
creased from 86 to 210. 

The pioneer meet of the new Division 
was held on Decoration Day, 1886, on the 
baseball grounds at Alameda, and under 
the auspices of the Bay City Wheelmen 
and the Alpine Athletic Club. On this 
occasion met for the first time Davis and 
Elwell, who so long thereafter were the 
principal figures on the California racing 
paths. This inaugurated a new era in 
bicycle racing, but it was by no means 
the first tournament that had been held. 

The first so-called championship, race 
was held in December, 1878, in the Me- 
chanics’ Pavilion. The race was for 
one mile, and was won by E. D. Wood- 
man in 4 minutes, 53 seconds. On the 
same day the five-mile championship 
was won by Fitzgerald. In November 
of the same year there was a three days’ 
meet, without rest, which was won by 
H. C. Eggers, who covered a distance 
of 523 miles.” Fred T. Merrill finished 
second, and A. A. Bennett came in 
third. Although Mr. Eggers won some 
five hundred dollars as his first prize, 
he was too true a sportsman to accept 
it, and the entire amount was devoted 
to charity. The track was six laps to 
the mile, and being inclined toward 
Mission Street, was unsafe. The ma- 
chines ridden were heavy affairs, with 
plain bearings, and short, straight han- 
dles,—far removed from the light, grace- 
ful easy-running wheels of today. There 
is a story told that, during this meet, 
Edwin Mohrig, who was in the five-mile 
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hampionship, stopped in the middle of 
he race to roll up his trousers, which 
were continually being caught in the 
spokes of his wheel. 

In February, 1879, was held what was 
probably the first out-door bicycle race 
on the Pacific Coast. The old Recrea- 
tion Grounds in San Francisco, at the 
corner of Twenty-fifth and Folsom 
streets, was the scene of the contest, 
and the mile race was won by Searles, 
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September 9th of the same year was 
inaugurated the first State meet. On 
this day the first official State cham- 
pionship race was contested at the Bay 
District Track, San Francisco, and the 
races provided excellent sport, although 
no new records were established. 
During the following year, however, 
several records went under, and this 
season has gone on record as one of the 
most successful in the history of the 





FIVE CYCLERS ON A TAHOE TRIP, 


with G. Loring Cunningham a close 
second. 

Bicycle races were held at various 
times, in conjunction with athletic 
events, but it was not until 1885 that 
an attempt was made to hold an exclu- 
sively bicycle meet or tournament. 
Four of these were held in the present 
Mechanics’ Pavilion, and were most 
successful in point of attendance, but 
from a racing point of view they could 
hardly be called such, owing to the ex- 
treme danger to the riders, as the track 
was narrow and the corners unbanked. 

In May, 1886, was held the pioneer 
meet under the new Division; and on 
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Division. The annual meet of that year 
was held in Santa Cruz, on July 4th. 
This place had been agreed upon after 
much discussion, for Sacramento had 
been very anxious to obtain the meet, 
but the intense heat then prevailing in 
the Capital City induced the wheelmen 
to choose Santa Cruz as the more de- 
sirable spot. The races were held at 
the mile horse-track, some distance from 
the heart of the city, but in spite of this 
fact, there was quite a large attendance. 
The programme comprised the mile 
novice, the one-mile Division champion- 
ship, the ten-mile Division champion- 
ship, a half-mile scratch, a one mile 
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handicap, and a five-mile handicap. On 
this occasion, for the first time on the 
Pacific Coast, the mile was ridden under 
three minutes, and the meeting was 
long famous for the records established. 
George H. Adams first lowered the mile 
record to 2 minutes and 55 2-5 seconds 
in the novice race. W. G. Davis cut it 
down to 2:52 in the mile championship, 
and C. A. Beiderman cut it down still 


further by riding it in 2:501-5. The 
three-mile record was lowered to 


9:28 3-5 by A. S. Ireland, who started 


“sf 


” 
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the San Francisco Bicycle Club, had 
scored nearly every point in the previous 
races. At the signal the men started 
out for their long ride, Tinkler setting 
the pace. Mile after mile was covered 
at a good speed, with Adcock always 
slightly behind. After four miles the 
Bay City man began to show signs of 
weakness and his friends began to give 
up hope; but behind his slender frame 
there was a grit and determination that 
more than made up for his lack of 
strength, and he stuck by the race with 


PHOTO. BY FH. 17 CONSELL. 


AN EVEN START. 


from scratch in the handicap race. W. 
G. Davis, starting from scratch in the 
five-mile handicap race, distanced all his 
competitors, and placed the records for 
two, four, and five miles at 6:17%4, 12:42, 
and 15:49, respectively. 

What was pre-eminently the race of 
the day, however, was the ten-mile cham- 
pionship. The starters were Adams, 
Tinkler, Larzelere, and Adcock. The 
latter was the sole representative of the 
Bay City Wheelmen, and all their hopes 
were centered in him. They were bent 
on winning this event, for their rivals, 


a determination to see it out to the very 
end. In the eighth mile Larzelere gave 
out, and Adcock took courage from this 
and pressed on more eagerly than be- 
fore. At the beginning of the last mile 
the pace became terrific. Adcock went 
to the front, and took the lead from 
Tinkler. In the last quarter he spurted 
and drew away from his opponent, fin- 
ishing in 32 minutes and 2-5 seconds. 
It was a great race, and all those who 
saw it will remember it as the one in 
which all the riders raced from start to 
finish, and in which it was any man’s 
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race until the last few hundred yards. 

When the time came for locating the 
annual meet of 1888, the Oak Leaf 
Wheelmen of Stockton made such a 
generous offer that it was decided to 
hold the meet in that place. The Oak 
Leaf Wheelmen built a quarter-mile 
track at their own expense, and made 
most elaborate arrangements for the 
accommodation of its guests. The track 
was in perfect order, and the intense ri- 
valry between the San Francisco Bicycle 
Club and the Bay City Wheelmen made 
the excitement at fever heat. All the 
interest was centered in Davis and El- 
well, who were to come together again 
for the first time since Davis won from 
Elwell at Alameda in 1886. These two 
men were the representatives of the rival 
clubs, and they knew full well what was 
expected of them. They were perhaps 
the coolest of the thousand or more peo- 
ple on the grounds, and their outward 
appearance, as they lined up for the start, 
showed little of the intense fire that was 
burning within them. A slight delay 
kept the crowd at fever heat, and when 
at last the men were off the spectators 
breathed a sigh of relief, and settled 
down to watch what proved to be the 
createst race ever ridden on this Coast. 


THE TURN. 


The event was the one-mile Division 
Championship, and besides Davis and 
Elwell there were entered W. S. Wing, 
of the Los Angeles Wheelmen, and B, 
'G. Toll, of the Capital City Wheelmen. 
The men got off well together, and Toll 
started to make the pace. Wing shot 
ahead, however, and led the race until 
the last lap. The other three men kept 
close behind, riding well together. A 
fast pace was set all through the race, 
but on the last lap the riders seemed to 
shoot ahead faster than ever. As they 
entered the home stretch they were all 
struggling desperately for the lead. 
Nearing the tape, Elwell forged ahead, 
and then seemed to relapse. Davis com- 
ing on close behind shot alongside with 
a rush, but Elwell recovered himself and 
crossed the tape so little ahead of his 
opponent that many people in the grand 
stand thought that Davis had won the 
race. The judges decided that Elwell 
had won the race, and immediately the 
track was swarming with spectators, 
some claiming the race for Davis, others 
clamoring to uphold the decision. Pan- 
demonium reigned supreme, and it was 
long before order was restored. At no 


race since has such excitement been dis- 
played, and although on the same day 
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Davis and Elwell again came together 
in the five-mile national championship, 
this race was tame by comparison with 
the most sensational race ever contested 
on a California track. 

The records established at this meet- 
ing were the half-mile, by A. W. Allen 
of Los Angeles, in I :22% ; one mile, by 
F. D. Elwell in 2:48%; the two and 
three miles, by A. S. Ireland. 

By this time cycling in Southern Cali- 
fornia had increased to such an extent 
that the representatives from the South 
numbered a considerable vote. They 
demanded recognition for the southern 
part of the State, and in 1889 the annual 
meet was assigned to the Los Angeles 
Wheelmen for Decoration Day. But 
few northern cyclers were represented, 
and this mect went far toward advan- 
cing the sentiment in favor of establish- 
ing two Divisions in California. After 
much effort, the National League was 
induced to adopt a resolution establish- 
ing a Southern California and a North- 
ern California Division, and this rule 
went into effect just before the last an- 
nual meet in July. 

In 1890 the annual meet was held in 
San José, and was marked only by the 
introduction of the safety bicycle. This 
wheel has now almost entirely super- 
seded the ordinary or high wheel, and it 
would be difficult, indeed, to bring to- 
gether a sufficient number of wheels to 
supply the men who finished the cen- 
tury run in 1890. This race is made re- 
markable by the fact that of the 126 men 
who started, 53 completed the full one 
hundred miles. The run was from San 
Francisco to Hollister, and at the latter 
place a special train brought the riders 
home. 

The annual meets of 1891 and 1892 
were held at Stockton, and proved be- 
yond doubt that the Slough City track 
was the fastest on the Coast. For sev- 


eral years the Bay City Wheelmen had 
been anxious to secure control of the 
annual Division meet, but until 
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they were compelled to see other clubs 
walk off with the coveted prize. The 
fact that they had no suitable track on 
which to hold the meet gave the other 
clubs an immense advantage, and they 
determined to build a track that would 
excel all others. 

The annual championship of 1893 was 
awarded to the Bay Citys on March 
11th, but no work was begun on their 
track until May 16th. All plans and 
arrangements had been made, however, 
and work proceeded very rapidly. Ir 
the course of two weeks the entire track 
was finished and ready for trial. It suc- 
ceeded beyond expectations. The novel 
shape and the material of which it was 
composed at once aroused much wonder 
and criticism. The track is a five-lap 
one, and is built on the large lot known 
as Central Park, at the corner of Eighth 
and Market streets. It is made of rough 
concrete, and is banked very high at the 
curves. The track is about thirty feet 
wide, and at the highest point is about 
eighteen feet, thus making an angle of 
nearly sixty degrees with the ground. 
The advantages of this idea have been 
established beyond doubt, by the fact 
that since the erection of the “ new- 
fangled track” three of the Coast rec- 
ords have been lowered without appar- 
ent exertion. 

The new track was formally opened 
on July 1st by the Bay City Wheelmen. 
The programme that had been laid out 
was a most alluring one, and brought 
hundreds of bicyclists from all parts of 
the State. The meet opened on Satur- 
day with the first day’s races. Not as 
many records were broken as had been 
expected, owing to the high wind, but 
Walter Foster, B. C. W., managed to 
lower the half mile record from 1:12 to 
| Pye 

On Sunday no races were held, but a 
barbecue run and picnic brought out 
nearly one hundred riders. The ride 
from the club-house to Golden Gate 
Park and from thence past Lake Honda 





























OTTO ZIEGLER, DIVISION CHAMPION, 
Half Mile, 1:08 1-5. 


to Lake Merced will be remembered by 
all who participated in it as one of the 
most enjoyable days they ever spent. 
How well the commissary department 
had attended to its duties was evinced 
by the fact that no one had to leave the 

table hungry, even though they were 
wheelmen and had ridden nearly twenty 
miles. 

On Monday the second day’s races 
were held, and the increased attendance 
showed the hold that the sport had 
taken on the people. Otto Ziegler, of 
the San José Road Club, won the one- 
mile Division Championship, beating 
Walter Foster only by a few inches. 
The disuse into which the high wheels 
had fallen was clearly shown on this day. 
The second event on the programme 
was the One Mile Ordinary Scratch 
Race, and among those entered was 
Sterlina, of the Capital City Road Club. 
When all was ready for the start, Ster- 
lina brought out his safety but was told 
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that a high wheel was necessary for this 
race. He was forced to confess that he 
did not know that an Ordinary race was 
for ordinary wheels and not for ordinary 
riders. 

The third day’s races on July 4th 
opened with a whirl and a start, and the 
4,000 people present were shown some 
of the closest races that have been held 
in years. Ziegler, who had won fame for 
himself the day before, again astonished 
the public by lowering the record in the 
quarter mile from 33 seconds to 32 4-5. 

Lewis Fox, of the Pomona College 
Athletic Club, came to the meet with. an 
established reputation, and he not only 
lived up to it, but he far exceeded all that 
had been expected of him. He lowered 
the two-mile record from 5:24 to 5:09 2-5, 
cutting off 15 seconds without apparent- 
ly trying. 

The tournament was brought to a 
most enjoyable close by the “smoker,” 
given under the auspices of the Bay City 





WALTER FOSTER. 
One Mile, 2:26 4-5. 
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Wheelmen on the night of the Fourth. 

The “smokers,” card parties, ladies’ 
nights, and Sunday outings, are features 
peculiar to bicycle clubs, and these 
amusements hold the riders together by 
a bond stronger than the desire to win 
a race ever could be. 

The greater development in speed 
during the past few years has_ been 
owing, in a major part, tothe improve- 
ments in the wheels. When the safe- 
ties or “goats” were first introduced 
in 1888, it was predicted that it was only 
a passing fad, and could not, under any 
consideration, compete against the high 
wheels. The introduction of the pneu- 
matic tire in 1890, however, changed the 
aspect of things, and enabled the safety 
to hold its own on all occasions. 

The rapid development of the bicycle 
has been a source of wonder to many 
people, especially to those living in the 
country, and it is with some amusement 
that a cyclist finds himself surrounded 
by a crowd of curious folk, anxious to 
see “how he works it.” This has not 
been the case during the past two or 
three years, but during the early part 
of 1890, when the high wheels were in 
vogue, such things were a common oc- 
currence. During the century run 
to Hollister there were people who 
had come twenty-five miles to see the 
wheels. 

Although bicycling has done little 
directly, it has done much indirectly, to 
improve the condition of the country 
roads. The constant cry of the cyclist 
is for “good roads,” and when he makes 
a trip through San Mateo County, and 
finds smooth, well-watered roads, he 
feels the benefit of it, and is sure to 
compare it with the dusty, uneven roads 
around Petaluma. By unfavorable com- 
parison, and by means of facts and fig- 
ures as to the cost of constructing and 
maintaining a good road, the cyclist is 
able to convince the farmers that it will 
be to their advantage to maintain a well- 
watered road. 
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Road-racing has of late years become 
one of the most popular modes of test- 
ing the speed and endurance of the vari- 
ous riders. The annual time handicap 
race from Los Angeles to Santa Mon- 
ica is one of the most popular events of 
the year. The intense rivalry between 
the two cities brings out a number of 
men who could not otherwise be in 
duced to enter a race. 

The one hundred mile relay race be- 
tween the Acme Club of Oakland and 
the Bay City Wheelmen attracted con- 
siderable attention, and was the means 
of increasing the interest in the sport 
to a considerable extent. The race was 
held in May, and was ridden by teams 
of ten. The route was from San Fran- 
cisco to San José, and around to Oak 
land. The entire trip was made in 5 
hours and 48 minutes, and was won by 
the Acme Club, much to the surprise 
of the Bay City Wheelmen. They had 
expected an easy victory, and conse- 
quently had done but very little train- 
ing. Foster, of the Bay Citys,and Sam- 
son, of the Acmes, did some remark- 
able riding. Each one of them gained: 
over two minutes on his opponent. 

Although the annual championship 
meet is the principal event of the year, 
the various tournaments that are held 
between times are very important, and 
each club endeavors to send as many 
men as possible to the meets, so as to 
bring out every likely candidate for 
championship honors. 

The present champions are well scat- 
tered through the various clubs. The 
quarter-mile record is held by H. Terrill, 
B. C. W., in 32 seconds, and was made at 
the electric light meet held by the Bay 
City Wheelmen in the latter part of Au- 
gust. Terrill is a strong, muscular rider, 
and has come forward as a racer only 
within the past year. 

Walter Foster, also of the Bay City 
Wheelmen, holds the Coast record for 
both the half and the one-mile races. 

His half-mile record of 1:09 was also 
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made at the electric light meet in a han- 
licap race where he started fromscratch. 
His mile record of 2:26 4-5 was made at 
Alhambra, Calitornia, about a year ago. 
He has since ridden the distance on the 
Bay City’s new track in 2:22, but as this 
was done on a Sunday it will not be al- 
lowed as a record. 

Lewis Fox, of Pomona, who holds the 
record for two miles, has also distin- 
guished himself in track athletics. He 
has run a hundred yards under 10% sec- 
onds, and his ability as a sprinter seems 
all the more remarkable because it is 
seldom that a bicycle rider is any sort of 
a runner. 

Wilbur Edwards, of the Garden City 
Cyclers, is one of the crack riders of the 
Coast, and although he is always close 
to the top, has never been able to hold 
a Coast record. When in condition he 
is able to hold his own against either 
Foster or Fox, for any distance up to 
five miles. 





GRANT BELL, 
Five Miles, 14:18. 
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FOX, PACIFIC COAST CHAMPION, 
Two Miles, 5:09 2-5. 
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Grant Bell, Acme, is one of the oldest 
riders and one of the most enthusiastic 
sportsmen. He holds the record for five 
miles in 14:18, and on the same Sunday 
that Foster broke his record he rode the 
distance in 13:39. 

One of the main troubles with the 
racers in the past has been that they 
would appear for one season and make 
a record, and then retire from the track 
and rest on their laurels. This will not 
be the case in the future, as most of the 
racers are young men and all are eager 
to claim the championship. With the 
many candidates for this honor, it would 
be hard to name those most likely to 
be the principal competitors, for every 
day new names from all parts of the 
State are added to the already long list 
of those who have become prominent in 
bicycling. 

The ladies have taken a noticeable 
part in cycling during the past few 
years, and it is estimated that there are 
over three hundred lady cyclers in San 
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Francisco alone. The introduction of 
the safety bicycle instead of the high 
wheels for the male riders has been of 
inestimable benefit to womankind as 
well. As soon as the value of the safety 
had been seen, the manufacturers went 
to work to adapt it for lady riders. They 
succeeded so well, that the old-fashioned 
heavy tricycle has been entirely dis- 
carded, and but little else than the pneu- 
matic wheel is to be seen nowadays. 
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The light wheels enable the invalid as 
well as the healthy girl to ride and at 
the same time gain pleasure and health. 

For those ladies who wish an escort 
on their rides, the tandem safety has 
been devised, and the immense sale of 
this style of wheel brings the thought 
that there are many girls who are anx- 
ious to ride, but who are too timid to 
try without the arm of a brother to as- 
sist them. 

Myrtile Cerf. 
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BETWEEN its grassy banks the river flows, 

And over it the slender willows bend 

As if they whispered to a faithful friend, 
When thro’ their leafy boughs the south wind blows ; 
Upon its quiet breast the sunset glows. 

Such is the picture long past summers send 

To haunt my waking dreams until the end, 
When hands grow cold and heavy lids shall close. 
And over sound of wind and ocean tide 

There floats an echo of the river’s song, 
Till faces seem to gather at my side 

That long have vanished in the busy throng. 
What does it matter that the miles are wide? 

What does it matter that the years are long? 


L. Gertrude Waterhouse. 
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4 
FROM THE PORTUGUESE OF JOSE MARTINIANO DE ALENCAR. 


PART FOURTH.—THE CATASTROPHE, 


I. 
REPENTANCE. 


WHEN Loredano left Joao Feio threat- 
ening him, he called four comrades in 
whom he had especial confidence, and 
retired with themto the pantry. He fast- 
ened the door to cut off communication 
with the adventurers, and to secure an 
opportunity of transacting quietly the 
business he had in mind. 

In that brief moment he had modified 
his plan of action ; the threatening words 
just uttered showed him that discontent 
was beginning to spring up. Now, the 
Italian was not the man to retreat be- 
fore an obstacle, and submit to being 
robbed of the hope he had so long cher- 
ished. He determined to act promptly 
and carry out his purpose that very day : 
six strong and fearless men were enough 
to carry his enterprise to a successful 
issue. 

Having fastened the door, he conduct- 
ed the four adventurers to the place 
where Martim Vaz was at work, under- 
mining the wall that separated them 
from the family. 

“Friends,” said the Italian, “we are 
in a desperate situation ; we have not 
strength to resist the savages, and soon- 
er or later we must succumb.” 

The adventurers hung down their 
heads and made no reply; they knew 
that what he said was the sad truth. 

“ The death that awaits us is dreadful ; 
we shall serve as food for these barbari- 
ans, who eat human flesh; our bodies 
without burial will gratify the savage in- 
stincts of this horde of cannibals !”’ 

An expression of horror overspread 
the faces of those men, who felt a cold 
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shudder run through their limbs and 
penetrate their very marrow. 

Loredano suffered his keen look to 
rest for a moment on their distorted 
countenances. “I have, however, a way 
of saving you.” 

“What is it?” asked all, with one 
voice. 

“Wait. I can save you, but that is 
not saying that I am disposed to do it.” 

“Why not?” 

“ Because — because every service 
has its price.” 

“What do you demand, then ?”’ said 
Martim Vaz. 

“TI demand that you follow me, that 
you obey me blindly, happen what may.” 

“ You may be at ease on that point,” 
said one of the adventurers. “I answer 
for my comrades.” 

“Yes!” cried the others. 

“Very well. Do you know what we 
are going to do now, this very minute?” 

“No, but you must tell us.” 

“Listen! We are going to finish 
tearing down this wall, and then enter 
the hall, and kill everybody we find 
there, except one person.” 

“ And that person —” 

“Ts the daughter of Dom Antonio de 
Mariz,— Cecilia. If either of you wish 
the other, he may take her ; I give her 
to you.” 

“ And after that ?”’ 

“We will take possession of the 
house, assemble our comrades, and at- 
tack the Aymorés.” 

“ But that will not save us,” retorted 
one of the adventurers. “ You have just 
told us that we have not strength to re- 
sist them.” 

“Certainly!” assented Loredano. “We 
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are not going to resist them, but save 
ourselves.” 

“How?” said the adventurers, in a 
distrustful tone. 

The Italian smiled. 

“When I mentioned attacking the 
enemy, I did not speak clearly. I meant 
that the others would attack them.” 

“TI do not understand you yet ; speak 
more clearly.” 

“ Here you have it, then. We will di- 
vide our men into two bands; we and 
some others will form one of them, 
which will be under my immediate com- 
mand.” 

“ So far, so good.” 

“Then one of the bands will make a 
sortie, while the rest attack the savages 
from the rock; it is an old stratagem 
with which you must be acquainted,— 
to place the enemy between two fires.” 

“Go on ; continue.” 

“As the sortie involves the most 
peril, I take it upon myself; you will 
accompany me. Only instead of march- 
ing upon the enemy, we will proceed to 
the nearest settlement.” 

“Oh!” exclaimed the adventurers. 

“Under pretense that the savages 
may cut us off from the house for some 
days, we will take provisions with us. 
We will journey without stopping, with- 
out looking back, and I promise you 
that we shall save ourselves.” 

“ A treachery!” cried one of the ad- 
venturers. “ Deliver our comrades into 
the hands of the enemy!” 

“ What would you have? The death 
of some is necessary to the life of the 
others ; such is the way of this world. 
Weare not called upon to correct it ; let 
us go along with it.” 

“Never! We will not do this. 
a base act!” 

“Very well,” replied Loredano coldly, 
“do what you please. Remain. When 
you repent, it will be too late.” 

“ But listen —” 

“No; no longer count upon me. I 
thought I was talking to men who val- 
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ued their lives. I see I was mistaken, 
Adieu.” 

“If it were not an act of treachery —” 

“What do you say about treachery?” 
replied the Italian loftily. “Tell me, 
do you believe a single one will escape 
from here as matters now stand? We 
shall perish to a man. If, then, this is so, 
it is better that some should be saved.” 

The adventurers seemed shaken by 
this argument. 

“ They, themselves,” continued Lore- 
dano, “unless they are wholly selfish, 
will have no right to complain, and will 
die with a feeling of satisfaction that 
their death was useful to their comrades, 
and not barren, as it must be, if we all 
remain here with folded arms.” 

“ Be it so: you bring forward reasons 
that cannot be withstood. Count upon 
us,” said an adventurer. 

“Yet I shall always have a feeling of 
remorse,” said another. 

“We will have a mass said for their 
souls.” 

“ A good idea!” replied Loredano. 

The adventurers went to the assist- 
ance of their comrade in the silent de- 
molition of the wall, and Loredano 
remained apart in a corner. 

For some time he followed with his 
eyes the work of the five men; then he 
took off a wide girdle made of steel 
plates, which clasped his doublet. On 
the inside of this belt there was a nar- 
row opening, from which he drew a 
parchment doubled lengthwise ; it was 
the famous guide to the silver mines. At 
sight of this paper his whole past pic- 
tured itself in his memory, not to cause 
remorse, but to incite him to persevere 
in the search for that treasure which 
belonged to him, but which he had not 
been able to enjoy. 

He was drawn from his reverie by one 
of the adventurers, who had approached 
him unperceived, and who, after looking 
at the paper for a considerable time, 
said,— 

“We cannot remove the wall.” 
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“Why?” asked Loredano rising. “Is 
it too firm?” 

“That is not it; one push is enough, 
— but the chapel ?” 

“What ’s the matter with the chapel ?” 

“What’s the matter? The saints, 
the blessed images, are not a thing to be 
thrown on the ground! If such an ac- 
cursed temptation should seize us, we 
would pray God to deliver us from it.” 

Loredano, rendered desperate by this 
new obstacle, whose force he felt, began 
to walk up and down. “Fools?” mut- 
tered he. “A fragment of wood anda 
little clay are enough to turn them back! 
And yet they call them men! Animals 
without intelligence, that have n’t even 
the instinct of self-preservation !” 

Some moments elapsed; the adven- 
turers paused, awaiting the determina- 
tion of their chief. 

“You are afraid of touching the 
saints,” said Loredano, advancing’ to 
them ; “very well, 7 will throw the wall 
down. Keep on, and let me know when 
it is time.” 

In the meantime the rest of the adven- 
turers, who had remained in the porch, 
heard Jodo Feio relate the disclosures of 
Master Nunes. When they knew that 
Loredano was a friar who had abjured 
his vows, they rose in a rage, and wanted 
to find him and tear him to pieces. 

“What are you going to do?”’ cried 
theadventurer. “It is not thus that he 
should end ; his death must be a punish- 
ment, a terrible punishment. Let me 
manage that.” 

“Why any further delay ?” answered 
Vasco Affonso. 

“T promise you that there shall be no 
delay; this very day he shall be con- 
demned ; tomorrow he shall receive the 
punishment for his crimes.” 

“And why not today ?”’ 

“Let us leave him time to repent ; he 
must, before he dies, be made to feel re- 
morse for what he has done.” 

The adventurers finally decided to fol- 
low this advice, and waited for Loredano 
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to make his appearance, in order to seize 
and summarily condemn him. 

A considerable time passed, and noth- 
ing was seen of the Italian ; it was almost 
noon. The adventurers were made des- 
perate by thirst ; their supply of water 
and wine, largely diminished since the 
beginning of the siege, was in the pan- 
try, whose door Loredano had fastened 
on the inside. 

Fortunately they discovered in the 
Italian’s room a few flasks of wine, 
which they drank amid gibes and laugh- 
ter, toasting the friar, whom in a short 
time they were going to condemn to 
death. In the midst of the hilarity 
words were let fall which revealed that 
they were beginning to repent; they 
spoke of going and begging the noble- 
man to pardon them, of joining him 
again, and aiding him in overcoming the 
enemy. If it had not been for shame 
for their guilty conduct, they would have 
run and thrown themselves at Dom An- 
tonio’s feet ; they resolved to do so as 
soon as the chief cause of the revolt had 
received punishment for his crime. This 
would be their first title to pardon, and 
a proof of the sincerity of their repent- 
ance. 


Il. 


THE SACRIFICE. 


Pery had understood the girl’s action, 
but made no attempt to follow her. He 
fixed his bright eye upon her and smiled. 

In her turn she also understood the 
expression of that smile, and the firm 
and unalterable resolution written on 
the calm forehead of the prisoner. She 
insisted for some time, but in vain. Pery 
had thrown away the bow and arrows, 
and was leaning against the trunk of the 
tree, calm and unmoved. Suddenly he 
started. 

Cecilia had appeared on the esplanade, 
and made a sign to him; her delicate 
white hand waving in the air seemed to 
tell him to hope. He even thought that 
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he saw, notwithstanding the distance, 
the pretty face of his mistress glow with 
a ray of happiness. 

While with his eyes on that lovely vis- 
ion he was striving to divine the cause 
of such sudden joy, the Indian girl ut- 
tered a second cry, wild and terrible. 
Following the direction of the prisoner’s 
look, she had seen Cecilia on the esplan- 
ade, had perceived the movement of her 
hand, and understood vaguely why he 
had rejected liberty and her love. She 
sprang for the bow, but in spite of her 
quickness, when she reached out her 
hand to pick it up, Pery already had his 
foot upon it. 

With blazing eyes and half-open lips, 
trembling with jealousy and revenge, she 
raised against him the stone knife with 
which she had cut the knots that bound 
him, but the weapon fell from her hand. 

Pery took her in his arms, seated her 
on the grass, and sat down himself near 
the tree, at ease concerning Cecilia, who 
had disappeared from the esplanade and 
was out of danger. 

It was the hour when the shadows of 
the mountains climb the acclivities, and 
the alligator stretched on the sand basks 
inthe sun. The air was filled with the 
hoarse sounds of the trumpet and the 
cymbal ; at the same time a savage song, 
the war-song of the Aymorés, mingled 
with the sinister harmony of those harsh 
and resonant instruments. The girl was 
seized with alari, and rising quickly 
beckoned to the prisoner, pointing to 
the forest, and entreating him to fly. 
Pery smiled as before, and taking her 
hand, seated her near him, and took from 
his neck the golden cross that Cecilia 
had given him. Then began between 
them a conversation by means of signs, 
of which it would be difficult to give an 
idea. 

Pery told the maiden that he gave 
her that cross as a memento, but that 
she must take it from his neck only after 
his death. She understood, or thought 
she understood, what he was striving to 
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express symbolically, and kissed his 
hands in token of gratitude. The pris- 
oner made her tie again the knots which 
in her generous impulse to give him his 
liberty she had untied. 

At that moment four Aymoré war- 
riors advanced to the tree to lead him 
to the camp, where everything was now 
ready for the sacrifice. Pery rose and 
marched with a firm step and head erect 
before his conductors, who did not no- 
tice the quick glance that he gave to 
the corners of his cotton tunic, which 
were twisted in two small knots. 

The camp, laid out in the form of an 
ellipse among the trees, was encircled 
by a hundred and odd warriors armed 
as for war, and covered with feather or- 
naments. In the rear the old women, 
painted with black and yellow stripes, 
presenting a frightful appearance, were 
making a fire, washing the slab that 
was to serve as a table, and sharpening 
their knives of bone and stone. The 
girls, grouped on one side, had under 
their care the vessels of wine and fer- 
mented drinks, which they offered to 
the warriors, as they passed by them 
chanting the war-song of the Aymorés. 

The maiden who had been charged 
with serving the prisoner, and had fol- 
lowed him to the place of sacrifice, re- 
mained at some distance and viewed 
sadly these preparations ; for the first 
time her natural instinct seemed to re- 
veal to her the atrocity of this tradi- 
tional custom of her fathers, which she 
had so often witnessed with pleasure. 
Now that she was to appear as heroine 
in the terrible drama, and as the bride 
of the prisoner was to accompany him 
to the last, insulting his pain and mis- 
fortune, her heart was opened; for she 
really loved Pery, so far as it was possi- 
ble for a nature like hers to love. 

On reaching the camp the savages in 
charge of the prisoner passed the ends 
of the cord that bound him around the 
trunks of the trees, and drawing it 
tightly compelled him to remain motion- 
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less between them. The warriors filed 
around chanting the song of vengeance ; 
thetrumpetsthundered again; theshouts 
mingled with the sound of the cymbals, 
and the whole formed a horrid concert. 
In proportion as they became excited, 
the movement quickened, till the trium- 
phal march of the warriors became an 
infernal dance, a swift run, a grotesque 
waltz, in which all those horrid figures 
moved like satanic spirits enveloped in 
the eternal flames. 

At every turn one of them stepped 
from the circle, and advancing to the 
prisoner challenged him to-combat, and 
called upon him to give proofs of his 
courage, his strength, and his valor. 
Pery, calm and lofty, received with a 
proud disdain the threats and insults, 
and felt a certain pride in the thought 
that in the midst of all those brave and 
well-armed warriors, he, the prisoner,— 
the enemy about to be sacrificed,— was 
the real, the only conqueror. Perhaps 
this may seem incomprehensible, but 
the fact is that Pery thought so, and 
that only the secret which he carefully 
guarded in his own bosom could explain 
the ground of this thought, and of the 
calmness with which he waited his fate. 

The dance continued, amid songs, 
shouts, and constant potations, when all 
at once everything became quiet, and the 
most profound silence reigned in the 
camp of the Aymorés. All eyes were 
turned to a curtain of leaves that con- 
cealed a kind of cabin standing on the 
edge of the camp in front of the pris- 
oner. The warriors stepped aside, the 
leaves opened, and amid those fringes 
of verdure appeared the gigantic figure 
of the aged cazique. Two tapir skins, 
tied over his shoulders, covered his body 
like a tunic ; a tall plume of scarlet feath- 
ers waved upon his head, and added to 
his lofty stature. His face was painted 
a greenish and oily color, and on his neck 
he wore a collar made of the bright feath- 
ers of the toucan ; from this weird set- 
ting his eyes gleamed like two volcanic 
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fires in the bosom of the night. He 
carried in his left hand his war-club cov- 
ered with glittering feathers, and to his 
right arm was fastened a sort of trum- 
pet, made of the enormous shin-bone of 
some enemy killed in battle. On enter- 
ing the camp he raised this instrument 
to his mouth and drew forth a harsh 
sound ; the Aymorés hailed with cries of 
joy and enthusiasm the appearance of 
the conqueror. To the cazique belonged 
the honor of being the executioner ; his 
arm was to consummate the great work 
of revenge,—that sentiment which em- 
bodied for those superstitious peoples 
the idea of true glory. 

Scarcely had the acclamations ceased 
with which the arrival of the conqueror 
was received, when one of the warriors 
accompanying him advanced and fast- 
ened in the ground at the extremity of 
the camp a stake destined to receive the 
head of the enemy, as soon as it should 
be severed from his body. 

At the same time the young woman 
who officiated as the prisoner’s bride 
took the wooden sword that hung from 
her father’s shoulder,and untying Pery’s 
arms offered him the weapon, with a 
look full of bitter reproach. That look 
told him that if he had accepted the love 
she had offered, and with her love life 
and liberty, she would not be obliged by 
the traditional custom of her tribe thus 
to mock his death. In fact, this offer 
that the savages made the prisoner of a 
weapon with which to defend himself 
was a cruel irony ; held fast as he was by 
the cord, what would it avail him to 
brandish the sword in the air, if he could 
not reach his enemies ? 

Pery accepted the weapon, and tramp- 
ling it under foot, folded his arms and 
awaited the cazique, who was advancing 
slowly, with a terrible and threatening 
aspect. Arriving before the prisoner, his 
face lighted up with a ferocious smile, a 
reflection of that intoxication of blood 
which dilates the nostrils of the jaguar 
when ready to leap upon his prey. 
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“T am your executioner !”’ said he, in 
Guarany. 

Pery did not show surprise at hear- 
ing his beautiful language mutilated by 
the harsh and guttural sounds that is- 
sued from the lips of the savage. 

“ Pery does not fear you!” 

“ Are you a Goytacaz?”’ 

“Tam your enemy!” 

“ Defend yourself!” 

Pery smiled. “You do not deserve 
fy 

The old man’s eyes flashed with rage ; 
his hand grasped the handle of his club, 
but he at once repressed this ebullition 
of anger. The prisoner’s bride brought 
the conqueror a large vessel of glazed 
earthenware full of pineapple wine still 
foaming. The savage drank at one 
draught the aromatic beverage, and 
drawing himself up to his full height, 
cast a proud look upon the prisoner. 
“ Goytacaz warrior, you are strong and 
valiant ; your nation is formidable in 
war. The Aymoré nation is mighty 
among the mightiest, valiant among the 
most valiant. You are going to die.” 


The chorus of savages made response 
to this chant, which formed a prelude to 


the dreadful sacrifice. The old man 
continued. “ Goytacaz warrior, you are 
a prisoner: your head belongs to the 
Aymoré warrior ; your body to the sons 
of his tribe ; your entrails will furnish 
the banquet of revenge. You are going 
to die.” 

The cries of the savages responded 
again, and the chant was continued 
long, celebrating the glorious deeds of 
the Aymoré nation, and the achieve- 
ments of its chief. 

While the old man was speaking, Pery 
listened with the same calmness and 
imperturbability ; not a muscle of his 
face betrayed the least emotion; his 
clear and serene look now rested on the 
countenance of the cazique, now ranged 
over the camp, taking note of the prep- 
parations for the sacrifice. Any one 
observing him would scarcely have no- 
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ticed that, standing as he was with his 
arms folded, one of his hands was se- 
cretly undoing one of the knots of his 
tunic. 

When the old man finished speaking 
he faced the prisoner, and stepping back 
a little, raised slowly the heavy club, 
which he held in his left hand. The 
Aymorés waited eagerly; the old wo- 
men with their stone knives quivered 
with impatience ; the girls smiled, while 
the prisoner’s bride turned away her 
face, not to see the dreadful spectacle. 

At that moment Pery, raising both 
his hands to his eyes, covered his face, 
and bowing his head, remained some 
time in that position without making 
any movement to indicate the slightest 
perturbation. 

The old man_ smiled. 
afraid !”’ 

At these words Pery raised his head 
with a lordly air. An expression of joy 
and serenity irradiated his countenance, 
not unlike the ecstasy of the martyrs of 
religion, when in the last hour, beyond 
the tomb they catch glimpses of the 
heavenly happiness. His noble soul, 
ready to leave the earth, seemed to be 
already exhaling from its integument, 
and resting on his lips, in his eyes, on 
his forehead, was awaiting the moment 
to soar into space, and seek repose in 
the bosom of its Creator. He fixed his 
eyes on the heavens, as if the approach- 
ing death was an enchanting vision de- 
scending upon him from the clouds with 
asmile. In that last dream of existence, 
he saw the sweet image of Cecilia, hap- 
py, cheerful, and contented ; he saw his 
mistress safe. 

“Strike!” said Pery to the cazique. 

The instruments sounded again ; the 
shouts and chants were mingled with 
those harsh sounds, and reverberated 
through the forest like thunder rolling 
among the clouds. The club covered 
with feathers whirled in the air, flashing 
in the rays of the sun, as they were re- 
flected from the brilliant colors. 


“You are 
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At that moment an explosion was 
heard, a cry of agony, and the fall of a 
body ; all this confusedly, so that it was 
not possible at the instant to tell what 
had happened. 


II. 


THE SORTIE. 


THE explosion that was heard had 
been caused by a shot from among the 
trees. The aged Aymoré staggered ; 
his arm fell nerveless ; his body sank to 
the earth like the palm in the forest 
when struck by lightning. Death had 
been almost instantaneous; scarcely a 
gasp escaped from his breast ; he had 
fallen at once a corpse. 

While the savages were still paralyzed 
by the occurrence, Alvaro, sword in 
hand and carbine still smoking, rushed 
into the camp. With two rapid strokes 
he cut the knots that bound Pery, and 
with the vibrations of his sword held 
in check the warriors, who coming to 
themselves, fell upon him bellowing with 
fury. 

Almost at the same moment a dis- 
charge of arquebuses was heard, and 
ten fearless men, with Ayres Gomes at 
their head, leaped in their turn into the 
camp, and began to deal deadly blows 
with theirswords. They did not resem- 
ble men, but rather ten demons, ten en- 
gines of war vomiting forth death on 
every side. While their right hands 
wielded the sword with terrific effect, 
their left hands used the dagger with 
wonderful and unerring skill. 

The esquire and his men had formed 
a semicircle around Alvaro and Pery, 
and presented a barrier of iron and fire 
to the waves of savages, which broke in 
vain against it. During the brief mo- 
ment that intervened between the death 
of the cazique and the attack of the ad- 
venturers, Pery, with folded arms, looked 
unmoved upon what was going on around 
him. He understood then the sign 
which his mistress had made to him from 
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the esplanade, and the ray of hope and 
joy that he had supposed he saw on her 
countenance. 

In the first moment of grief Cecilia 


‘had started in pursuit of him, to call him 


back, and entreat him not to expose his 
life uselessly. Finding that he was al- 
ready out of sight, she felt a cruel de- 
spair, returned to her father, and with 
her cheeks bedewed with tears, her 
bosom heaving, and her voice full of an- 
guish, begged him to save her friend. 

Dom Antonio, before his daughter 
made this request, had already thought 
of calling his faithful comrades, and at 
their head attacking the enemy, and de- 
livering the Indian from the certain 
death that awaited him. But the noble- 
man was a man honorable and generous 
in character beyond exception ; he knew 
that the undertaking was one of ex- 
treme peril, and did not wish to oblige 
his comrades to share a sacrifice that he 
would willingly make alone out of friend- 
ship for Pery. The adventurers that 
had devoted themselves with such con- 
stancy to the defense of his family had 
not the same reasons to risk their lives 
for the sake of a man who did not be- 
long to their religion, and with whom 
they had nothing in common. 

Dom Antonio, perplexed, irresolute 
between friendship and his generous 
scruples, knew not what to say to his 
daughter ; he endeavored to console her, 
and grieved that he could not gratify 
her wish at once. 

Alvaro, regarding this painful scene 
from a little distance, surrounded by 
the faithful and devoted adventurers 
who were subject to his orders, formed 
a sudden resolution. His heart was torn 
to see Cecilia suffering, and although 
he loved Isabel, his noble soul still felt 
for the woman to whom he had devoted 
his first dreams of pure and respectful 
affection, a sort of worship. 

It was a singular circumstance in the 
life of this girl that every passion, every 
sentiment, that centered,in her felt the 
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influence of her innocence and gradually 
became purified and assumed an ideal 
character. Even the violent and sensual 
love of Loredano, when it found itself 
face to face with her asleep in her pur- 
ity, had hesitated for a moment to con- 
taminate her. 

Alvaro exchanged a few words with 
the adventurers, and then-stepping for- 
ward said, “ Console yourself, Dona Ce- 
cilia, and wait!” 

The girl turned full upon him her blue 
eyes, with a look of gratitude ; that word 
was at least a hope. 

“What do you intend to do?” asked 
Dom Antonio of the cavalier. 

“ Rescue Pery from the hands of the 
enemy.” 

“You!” cried Cecilia. 

“Yes, Dona Cecilia,” said the young 
man; “those devoted men were moved 
at seeing your grief, and wished to spare 
you a justifiable pain.” Alvaro attrib- 
uted the generous initiative to his com- 
rades, while they had done nothing but 
accept his proposal with enthusiasm. 

Dom Antonio experienced a deep sat- 
isfaction at hearing the young man’s 
words. His scruples vanished as soon 
as his men of their own accord offered 
to undertake that difficult enterprise. 

“Give mea part of our men, four or 
five are enough,” continued Alvaro, ad- 
dressing the nobleman, “and you re- 
main with the rest to ward off any un- 
expected attack.” 

“No,” answered Dom Antonio ; “take 
them all, since they volunteer for this 
most noble undertaking, which I did not 
venture to demand of their courage. To 
defend my daughter I am sufficient, 
though old.” 

“Pardon me, Dom Antonio,” replied 
Alvaro, “but it is an imprudence that I 
oppose. Consider that a few steps from 
you there are abandoned men who re- 
spect nothing, and who are watching for 
an opportunity to injure you.” 

“You know whether I prize and es- 
teem this treasure whose keeping has 
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been intrusted to me by God. Do you 
think there is anything in this world 
that could make me expose it to a new 
danger? Believe me, Dom Antonio de 
Mariz, alone, will defend his family, 
while you are rescuing a good and noble 
friend.” 

“You trust too much in your own 
strength!” 

“T trust in God and in the power that 
he has placed in my hands,— a terrible 
power, which when the moment arrives 
will lay all our enemies low.” 

The voice of the aged nobleman while 
pronouncing these words had clothed 
itself with an imposing solemnity, and 
his face lighted up with an expression of 
heroism and majesty which heightened 
its severe beauty. 

Alvaro looked with a respectful ad- 
miration upon him, while Cecilia, pale 
and palpitating with emotion, awaited 
their decision with anxiety. The young 
man did not insist, but submitted to Dom 
Antonio's will. “I obey you ; we will all 
go, and return the sooner.” 

The nobleman grasped his hand. 
“Save him!” 

“OQ yes!” exclaimed Cecilia, “save 
him, Senhor Alvaro.” 

“T swear, Dona Cecilia, that only the 
will of heaven shall prevent me from ex- 
ecuting your order.” 

She found no word to express thanks 
for that generous promise; her whole 
soul went forth in a heavenly smile. 

Alvaro bowed before her, and joining 
the adventurers gave orders to prepare 
for the start. When he entered the then 
deserted hall to get his arms, Isabel, who 
already knew of the intended expedition, 
ran to him, pale and alarmed. 

“ Are you going to fight ?” said she in 
a tremulous voice. 

“Why should that surprise you? Do 
we not fight every day with the enemy ?” 

“Ata distance! Defended by the 
position! But now it is different!” 

“Have no fear, Isabel! In an hour 
from now I shall be back.” 
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He slung his carbine over his shoulder 
and started to go out. 

Isabel took his hands with a passion- 
ate impulse; her eyes flashed with a 
strange fire ; her cheeks were aglow with 
a living blush. 

Alvaro sought to withdraw his hands 
from that ardent and passionate pres- 
sure. “ Isabel,” said he in a tone of gen- 
tle reproof, “do you wish me to prove 
false to my word, to retreat before a 
danger?” 

“No! I could never ask such a thing 
of you! It would be necessary that I 
should not know you,—that I should 
not — love you!” 

“Then let me go.” 

“T have a favor to beg of you.” 

“ Of me? —at this moment?” 

“Yes! at this moment! Notwith- 
standing what you have said, notwith- 
standing your heroism, I know that you 
are going to acertain death.” Her voice 
became broken. 

“ Who knows — whether we shall see 
each other again in this world!” 

“Tsabel!” said the young man, striv- 
ing to escape, in order to avoid the emo- 
tion that was overpowering him. 

“You promised to do me the favor 
that I asked.” 

“What is it?” 

“Before leaving, before bidding me 
farewell forever —” 

The maiden fixed upon him a fasci- 
nating look. 

“Speak! Speak!” 

“Before we separate, I entreat you, 
leave me some memento of yourself ! 
One to linger in my soul!” And she 
fell on her knees at his feet, concealing 
her face, which modesty in conflict with 
passion covered with a bright carmine. 

Alvaro lifted her up, covered with 
confusion and shame at her act, and 
putting his lips to her ear pronounced, 
or rather murmured, a sentence. 

Her countenance expanded ; a halo of 
joy encircled her forehead ; her bosom 
dilated, and her heart bounded. “I love 
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you!” That was the sentence Alvaro 
had let fall into her soul, filling it com- 
pletely like a celestial emanation, like'a 
divine song resounding in her ears, and 
causing every nerve to vibrate. 

When she recovered from this ecsta- 
sy the young man had left the room 
and joined his comrades, who were now 
ready forthe march. It was on this oc- 
casion that Cecilia, going imprudently 
to the palisade, made a sign to Pery, 
telling him to hope. 

The little column set out under com- 
mand of Alvaro and Ayres Gomes, who 
for three days had not left his post in 
the armory. 

When the brave combatants disap- 
peared in the forest, Dom Antonio re- 
tired with his family to the hall, and 
seating himself in his arm chair waited 
calmly. He did not exhibit the slight- 
est apprehension of being attacked by 
the revolted adventurers, who were but 
a few steps distant, and would not fail 
to take advantage of such an opportu- 
nity. He had entire confidence on that 
score; having secured the doors and ex- 
amined the priming of his pistols, he 
enjoined silence, that not a noise might 
escape him. 

Watchful and observant, the noble- 
man at the same time reflected on the 
recent occurrence, which had so pro- 
foundly impressed him. He knew Pery, 
and could not understand how the In- 
dian, always so intelligent and acute, 
had suffered himself to be carried away 
by a mad hope to the point of attacking 
the savages single-handed. His extreme 
devotion for his mistress, their desper- 
ate situation, might have explained this 
insane act, if the nobleman had not 
known to what an extent Pery possessed 
calmness, fortitude, and coolness, which 
render man superior to every danger. 

The result of his reflections was that 
there was something in Pery’s conduct 
not entirely clear, which would have to 
be explained later. 

While Dom Antonio was occupied 
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with these thoughts, Alvaro had made 
a circuit, and favored by the festivities 
of the savages approached them unper- 
ceived. When hecaught sight of Pery, 
some yards distant, the aged cazique 
was raising his club over his head. 

The young man brought his carbine to 
his face, and the ball whistling through 
the air penetrated the savage’s skull. 


IV. 


THE REVELATION, 


As soon as Alvaro found himself, by 
the arrival of his comrades, freed from 
the attacks of the enemy, he turned to 
Pery, who had witnessed the whole 
scene without making a motion to es- 
cape. 

“Come !”’ 
thoritatively. 

“No!” answered the Indian coldly. 

“ Your mistress calls you!” 

Pery bowed his head in deep sadness. 
“ Tell mistress that Pery must die, that 
he dies for her. And do you go at once, 
or it will be too late.” 

Alvaro examined the Indian’s intelli- 
gent countenance, to see if he could dis- 
cover any sign of mental disorder, for 
he could not understand the cause of 
this senseless obstinacy. 

Pery’s face, wearing a calm and serene 
expression, revealed only a firm and un- 
alterable resolution, all the deeper from 
being exhibited under an appearance of 
quiet and tranquillity. 

“So you will not obey your mis- 
tress?” 

Pery could scarcely force the words 
from his lips, “ No one.” 

While he was pronouncing this word, 
a feeble cry was raised at his side; he 
turned and saw the girl who had been 
assigned as his bride fall, pierced by an 
arrow. The shaft had been aimed at 


said the young man au- 


Pery by one of the savages, and the 
girl, springing to cover the body of him 
whom she had loved for an hour, had 
Her black 


received it in her breast. 
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eyes, pale with the shades of death, 
turned upon the prisoner a last look, 
and closing, opened again, lifeless and 
lusterless. He experienced an emotion 
of pity and sympathy on seeing this vic- 
tim of her own devotion, who, like him, 
was ready to sacrifice herself for the 
one she loved. 

Alvaro did not notice this scene, but 
turning to his men fighting valiantly 
with the Aymorés, madea sign to Ayres 
Gomes. “Listen, Pery; you know 
whether I am in the habit of keeping 
my word. I have sworn to Cecilia to 
bring you back, and either you go with 
me or we will all die on this spot.” 

“Do what you will! Pery will not 
leave this place.” 

“Do you see these men? They are 
the only remaining defense of your 
mistress. If they all perish, you will 
know that it is impossible for her to be 
saved.” 

Pery was agitated. He remained a 
moment in thought ; then, without giv- 
ing time to follow him, sprang into the 
woods. 

Dom Antonio and his family, having 
heard the report of the arquebuses, 
awaited with anxiety the result of the 
expedition. Ten minutes had elapsed 
in the greatest impatience, when they 
heard a knock on the door, followed by 
Pery’s voice ; Cecilia ran, and the Indian 
knelt at her feet, asking her pardon. 

The nobleman, saved from the pain 
of losing a friend, had put on again his 
customary sternness, as always when a 
grave offense had been committed. 
“You have been guilty of a great im- 
prudence,” said he to the Indian ; “ you 
have caused your friends much suffer- 
ing; you have imperiled the lives of 
those who love you. You need no other 
punishment than this.” 

“ Pery was going to save you!” 

“By delivering yourself into the 
hands of the enemy?” . 

“Yes.” 

“And getting killed by them ?” 
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“ Killed and —” 

“ But what would be the result of such 
madness ?”’ 

The Indian was silent. 

“You must explain this affair, if you 
do not wish us to think that our former 
intelligent and devoted friend has be- 
come a madman and a rebel.” 

The word was severe, and the tone in 
which it was spoken emphasized the re- 
proof it conveyed. 

Pery felt a tear moisten his eyelids. 
“Will you compel Pery to tell all?” 

“You must do so, if you wish to re- 
cover your place in my esteem, which I 
should regret to withdraw from you.” 

“ Pery will tell everything.” 

Alvaro entered at this moment, hav- 
ing left his comrades on the esplanade, 
now free from danger, and unharmed 
save for some few wounds, which fortu- 
nately were not very severe. Cecilia 
grasped the young man’s hands with 
gratitude ; Isabel sent forth her whole 
soul to him ina look. 

The persons present grouped them- 
selves around Dom Antonio’s chair, in 
front of which Pery, standing with 
bowed head, confused and ashamed as 
though a criminal, was ready to justify 
himself. One would have thought that 
he was confessing some mean and un- 
worthy act. He began :— 

“When Araré laid his body on the 
ground to lift it up no more, he called 
Pery,and said: ‘Son of Araré, your 
father is going to die. Remember that 
your flesh is my flesh ; that your blood 
is my blood. Your body must not fur- 
nish a banquet to the enemy.’ 

“ Araré said, and took off his chaplet 
of berries, and gave them to his son. 
They were full of poison; they had 
death in them. If Pery wasa prisoner, 
it would be enough for him to break 
one of these berries, and he might laugh 
at the conqueror, who would not dare 
to touch his body. 

“Pery saw that his mistress was suf- 
fering and looked at his chaplet ; he had 
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an idea; Araré’s legacy might save all. 
If you had let me do what I wished, 
when night came it would not have 
found a single enemy alive; neither 
whites nor Indians would have troubled 
you any more.” 

The whole family listened to this nar- 
rative with the greatest surprise ; they 
understood from it that Pery possessed 
a terrible weapon — poison; but they 
could not know the means which he had 
employed or intended to employ in the 
use of this agent of destruction. 

“Finish!” said Dom Antonio. “ How 
then did you intend to destroy the 
enemy ?” 

“Pery poisoned the water which the 
white men drink, and his body, which 
was to furnish the Aymorés a ban- 
quet!” 

A cry of horror greeted these words, 
spoken by the Indian in a simple and 
natural tone. The plan that Pery had 
formed to save his friends stood revealed 
in all its sublime self-sacrifice, and with 
the train of terrible and monstrous 
scenes that were to accompany its con- 
summation. Relying on this poison, 
which the Indians knew by the name of 
curari, and whose preparation was a 
secret of a few tribes, Pery with his in- 
telligence and devotion had discovered 
a way of overcoming the enemy single- 
handed, in spite of their number and 
strength. He knew the violence and 
quick effect of that weapon which his 
father had entrusted to him in the hour 
of death ; he knew that a small portion 
of that subtle powder was enough to de- 
stroy in a few hours the strongest and 
most robust frame. He resolved there- 
fore to use this power, which in his 
heroic hand was to become an instru- 
ment of salvation, and the agent of a 
terrible sacrifice made to friendship. 
Two berries sufficed; one served to 
poison the water and drinks of the re- 
volted adventurers; the other accom- 
panied him till the moment of expected 


‘death, when it passed from his hands to 
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his lips. When the cazique seeing him 
cover his face asked him if he was afraid, 
Pery had taken the poison into his body, 
which a few hours later was to be a germ 
of death for all those brave and power- 
ful warriors. 

But what gave this plan a stamp of 
grandeur and admirableness, was not 
merely the heroism of the sacrifice, but 
the horrible beauty of the conception, 
the superiority of thought that had con- 
nected so many events and subjected 
them to its will, causing them to follow 
each other naturally, and proceed toa 
necessary and sure result. For, it must 
be observed, saving some extraordinary 
occurrence such as human foresight 
cannot prevent, Pery, when he left the 
house, had the certainty that matters 
would result just as in fact they did re- 
sult. In attacking the Aymorés his 
intention was to excite their revenge. 
It was necessary for him to prove him- 
self strong, valiant, fearless, for the 
savages to consider him worthy of their 
hatred. With his dexterity, and the pre- 
caution he had taken to make his body 
impenetrable, he expected to avoid 
death until he had carried out his inten- 
tion ; but even if he should fall wounded 
he would have time to pass the poison 
to his lips. 

His foresight, however, did not de- 
ceive him; having accomplished what he 
desired, having excited the rage of the 
Aymorés, he broke his weapon, and en- 
treated the enemy to spare his life. - This 
was for him the most difficult part of the 
whole sacrifice. But it was necessary ; 
Cecilia’s life demanded it; death which 
had thus far respected him might sur- 
prise him, and he wished to be taken 
prisoner, as he was and intended to be. 
The custom of the savages not to kill 
their enemies in war, but to take them 
captive to furnish the banquet of re- 
venge, was a guaranty of the success of 
his plan. 

According to the custom of the In- 
dians, the whole tribe must take part in 
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the feast; the young women scarcely 
touched the flesh of the prisoner ; but 
the warriors enjoyed it as a dainty mor- 
sel, seasoned by the pleasure of revenge; 
and the old women devoured it with 
the savage gluttony of harpies gorging 
themselves with the blood of their vic- 
tims. Pery expected then with every cer- 
tainty that within a few hours the poi- 
soned body of the victim would carry 
death to the executioners, and that he 
alone would destroy a whole tribe, large, 
brave, powerful, merely with the aid of 
that silent weapon. 

It can now be imagined what was his 
despair at seeing this plan overthrown. 
After having disobeyed his mistress, 
after having accomplished everything, 
when only the consummation was want- 
ing, when the blow that would save all 
was ready to fall, to have the face of 
things suddenly changed, and his work, 
the child of so much deliberation, de- 
stroyed, was too much! 

Even then he wished to resist, wished 
to remain, hoping that the Aymorés 
would continue the sacrifice; but he 
knew that Alvaro’s resolution was as 
immovable as his own; that he would 
cause the death of all the faithful defend- 
ers of Dom Antonio without even then 
having the certainty of saving him. 

For a moment following Pery’s con- 
fession all the actors in that scene stood 
pale, amazed and terror-stricken, their 
eyes riveted on.the Indian, doubting 
whether they had heard aright; their 
horrified minds could not frame an idea; 
their trembling lips could not utter a 
word. 

Dom Antonio was the first to recover 
his composure. Notwithstanding his 
admiration for Pery’s heroic act, and the 
emotions produced by a conception at 
once so sublime and horrible, one cir- 
cumstance had particularly impressed 
itself on his mind. The adventurers 
were about to become the victims of 
poison, and however low in baseness and 
degradation those men had sunk through 
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their treason, the nobleman’s sense of 
honor could not tolerate such a proceed- 
ing. He would punish them all with 
death or with contempt, which is a moral 
death ; but punishment in his opinion 
would raise their death to the height of 
an example, while revenge would lower 
it to the level of assassination. 

“Go, Ayres Gomes,” cried he to his 
esquire ; “run and warn those unfortu- 
nate men, if there is still time!” 


V. 
THE MAGAZINE. 


CECILIA, upon hearing her father’s 
voice, started as if awakening from a 
dream. She crossed the room with an 
unsteady step, and reaching Pery, fixed 
full upon him her blue eyes with an in- 
definable expression. Her look ex- 
pressed at the same time her unbound- 
ed admiration for his heroic conduct, 
the deep grief she felt for his loss, anda 
gentle reproof for his not having list- 
ened to her entreaties. 

The Indian did not venture even to 
raise his eyes to his mistress ; not having 
realized his desire, he now considered 
everything he had done as an act of 
folly. He felt guilty, and his conduct, 
heroic and sublime in the eyes of the 
others, only left behind for him the pain 
of having offended Cecilia, and of hav- 
ing uselessly incurred her displeasure. 

“Pery,” said she in despair; “why 
did you not do what your mistress 
asked ?” 

He did not know what to reply: he 
feared that he had lost her affection, 
and that thought imbittered the last 
moments that remained to him of life. 

“Did not Cecilia tell you,” continued 
she, sobbing, “that she would not ac- 
cept safety at the cost of your life?”’ 

“ Pery has already asked you to par- 
don him!” murmured the Indian. 

“O if you knew what suffering you 
have today caused your mistress! But 
she pardons you.” 
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“Yes!” exclaimed Pery, his counte- 
nance lighting up. 

“Yes. Cecilia pardons you for all 
that she has suffered and all that she 
is yet to suffer. But it will be but for 
a little while,—” she pronounced those 
words with a sad smile of sublime res- 
ignation ; she knew that there was no 
further hope of deliverance, and that 
thought almost reconciled her. 

But she could not finish; the words 
remained quivering on her lips; her 
eyes rested on Pery with an expression 
of terror and dismay. The Indian’s 
countenance had become distorted ; his 
noble features disfigured by violent con- 
tractions, his sunken cheeks and purple 
lips, gave him a frightful appearance. 

“The poison!” cried the spectators 
of this dreadful scene. 

Cecilia made a violent effort, and 
springing to his side, sought to revive 
him. 

“ Pery! Pery!” she faltered, warming 
in her own the icy hands of her friend. 

“ Pery is going to leave you forever, 
mistress.” 

“No! no!” exclaimed the maiden, be- 
side herself. “I donot want you to leave 
us! QO, you are bad! very bad !—if you 
regarded your mistress, you would not 
abandon her thus!” 

The tears bedewed her cheeks, and 
in her despair she knew not what she 
said. She uttered disconnected sen- 
tences, without meaning, but they re- 
vealed the violence of her anguish. 

“ Do you wish Pery to live, mistress ?” 
said the Indian with emotion. 

“Yes!” answered she in a supplicat- 
ing tone. “I wish you to live!” 

“ Pery will live!” 

The Indian made a violent effort, and 
recovering somewhat the elasticity of 
his stiffened limbs, went to the door and 
disappeared. All present followed him 
with their eyes, and saw him descend to 
the plain and enter the forest upon a 
run. 

His last word had for a moment given 
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hope to Dom Antonio; but almost im- 
mediately doubt took possession of his 
mind; he thought that the Indian was 
deceiving himself. Cecilia, however, 
had more than a hope; she had almost 
a certainty that Pery was not mistaken ; 
the promise of her friend gave her the 
greatest confidence. Pery had never 
told her anything that was not fulfilled ; 
what seemed impossible to others be- 
came very easy to his firm and immov- 
able will,—to the superhuman powér 
with which strength and intelligence 
clothed him. 

When Dom Antonio and his family 
returned filled with sadness, Alvaro, 
standing at the door of the armory, 
made a sign of alarm to the nobleman, 
and pointed to the chapel. 

The rear wall, on the point of falling, 
was rocking on its foundation like a tree 
shaken by the wind. 

Dom Antonio smiled, and, ordering 
his family to go into the armory, took 
his pistol from his belt, cocked it, and 
waited at the door by Alvaro’s side. 

At the same instant a great crash was 
heard, and amid a thick cloud of dust that 
rose from the debris six men were pre- 
cipitated into the hall. 

Loredano was the first ; he had scarce- 
ly touched the floor, when he rose with 
remarkable quickness, and, followed by 
his comrades, marched straight to the 
armory, where the family were gathered. 

But they recoiled, pale and trembling, 
terror-stricken before the mute and ter- 
rible scene that met their astounded 
eyes. 

In the center of the room stood one 
of the large vessels of glazed earthen- 
ware made by the Indians, containing 
at least thirty pounds of powder. From 
an opening in this vessel a train led to 
the bottom of the magazine, where all 
the nobleman’s munitions of war were 
stored. Two pistols, Dom Antonio’s 
and Alvaro’s, were awaiting the first 
movements of the adventurers to throw 
the first spark into the volcano. Dona 
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Lauriana, Cecilia, and Isabel, were on 
their knees praying, expecting every 
moment to see all the actors in this 
scene swallowed up in a common ruin. 

This was the terrible weapon of which 
Dom Antonio had spoken, when he told 
Alvaro that God had intrusted to him 
the power of striking all his enemies 
dead. The young man now understood 
the reason why the nobleman had 
obliged him to go with all the men to 
rescue Pery, thinking himself strong 
enough alone to defend his family. 

The adventurers remembered Dom 
Antonio’s solemn oath; the nobleman 
held them all in the hollow of his hand, 
and it was enough for him to close that 
to crush them like a lump of clay. Cast- 
ing a terrified look around them, the 
six criminals wanted to fly, but had not 
courage to take a step, and stood as if 
rooted to the spot. 

At that moment voices were heard 
on the outside, and Ayres Gomes, fol- 
lowed by the rest of the adventurers, 
appeared at the door. 

Loredano knew that this time he was 
irremediably lost, and resolved to sell 
his life dearly. But a new misfortune 
overtook him. Two of his comrades 
fell at his feet writhing in horrible con- 
vulsions, and uttering cries that excited 
pity and compassion. 

At first no one understood the cause 
of this sudden and violent death; then 
the thought of Pery’s poison occurred 
to the memory of some of them. 

The adventurers who came with 
Ayres Gomes seized Loredano, and 
knelt in confusion and shame at Dom 
Antonio’s feet, begging him to pardon 
their misconduct. 

The nobleman had witnessed all these 
occurrences, which followed each other 
in such rapid succession, without leav- 
ing his first position. He seemed to be 
hovering over the human passions con- 
tending at his feet, like a genius ready 
to launch the bolt of heaven. 

“Your offense is. such as cannot be 
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pardoned,” saidhe. “But we are nowin 
the last hour, when God bids us forget 
all offenses. Rise, and let all prepare 
to die like Christians.” 

The adventurers rose, and dragging 
Loredano out of the room, withdrew to 
the porch with consciences relieved of 
a great weight. 

The family could then, after so many 
agitations, enjoy a little quiet and re- 
pose : notwithstanding their desperate 
situation, the accession of the revolted 
adventurers had brought a feeble ray of 
hope. 

But Dom Antonio was not misled. 
Since morning he had known that even 
if the Aymorés did not overcome him 
by force of arms, they would conquer 
him by famine. All his provisions were 
consumed, and only a vigorous sortie 
could save the family from the impend- 
ing fate, a fate more cruel thana violent 
death. 

The nobleman determined to exhaust 
his last resources before confessing him- 
self vanquished ; he wished to die with 
the tranquilizing consciousness of hav- 
ing performed his duty, and of having 
done whatever was humanly possible. 
He called Alvaro, and conferred with 
him for some time in a low voice. They 
were concerting means to carry out the 
idea upon which the sole hope of safety 
depended. 

Inthe mean time the adventurers as- 
sembled in council, held a trial upon 
Brother Angelo di Luca, and unani- 
mously condemned him. 

The sentence having been pronounced, 
various opinions were brought forward 
respecting the punishment that ought 
to be inflicted upon the culprit, each 
seeking the cruelest mode of death ; but 
the general sentiment adopted the stake 
as the punishment set apart by the In- 
quisition for heretics. 

They set up in the courtyard a high 
post, and piled up around it‘a great 
quantity of wood and other combusti- 
bles; then upon this pyre they bound 
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the friar, who endured all their insults 
and injuries without uttering a word. 

A sort of lethargy had taken posses- 
sion of the Italian from the moment 
when the adventurers dragged him from 
the hall; he was conscious of his crime 
and certain of his condemnation. Yet 
while they were tying him to the stake 
an incident suddenly awakened the feel- 
ing of this man, stupefied by the thought 
of death and by the conviction that he 
could not escape from it. One of the 
adventurers, one of the five accomplices 
in the last conspiracy, stepped up to 
him, and taking off the belt that clasped 
his doublet, exhibited it to his comrades. 
Loredano, finding himself separated 
from his treasure, experienced a much 
more acute pain than that which awaited 
him at the stake; for him no punish- 
ment, no martyrdom could equal this. 
What had consoled him in his last hour 
was the thought that this secret which 
he possessed, but could not turn to 
account, would die with him and be lost 
to all; that none would enjoy the treas- 
ure that had eluded him. 

Therefore, when the adventurer took 
off the girdle in which he kept the pre- 
cious parchment, he fairly roared with 
anger and impotent rage; his eyes be- 
came bloodshot, and his limbs struggled 
against the cords that bound him to the 
post. It was a dreadful sight ; his coun- 
tenance wore a brutal and savage ex- 
pression ; his lips foamed and hissed 
like a serpent ; and he gnashed his teeth 
upon his executioners like a beast. 

The adventurers laughed at his de- 
spair to find himself robbed of his pre- 
cious treasure, and amused themselves 
by increasing his torture with the prom- 
ise that as soon as they were rid of the 
Aymorés they would make an expedi- 
tion to the silver mines. 

The Italian’s rage redoubled when 
Martim Vaz tied the girdle around his 
own body, and said with asmile: “ You 
know the proverb: ‘ The dainty is not 
for him who prepares it.’” 
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VI. 
THE TRUCE. 


It was eight o’clock at night. The 
adventurers, seated around a small fire 
in the courtyard, were awaiting the 
cooking of a few beans, which were to 
form their meagre supper. 

Want had taken the place of the 
former abundance: deprived of game, 
their ordinary food, they were reduced 
to a few simple vegetables. Their wines 
and the fermented drinks of which they 
partook largely had been poisoned by 
Pery, and they were therefore obliged 
to throw them away, fortunate in not 
having fallen victims to them. Lore- 
dano’s closing the door of the pantry 
had saved them ; only two of the adven- 
turers who were with him had touched 
the liquors, and they a few hours later 
fell dead, as we have seen, when they 
went to attack Dom Antonio. 

It was not the mournful scenes they 
witnessed and their critical situation 
that imparted to these men, always so 
cheerful and jovial, an unnatural sad- 
ness. To die with arms in their hands 
fighting against the enemy was for them 
a natural thing,a thought to which their 
lives of adventure and peril had accus- 
tomed them. But not to have a good 
supper and a jug of wine before them 
caused real dejection. It was the stom- 
ach cramped by want of food that took 
away all disposition to laugh and make 
merry. 

The red flame now and then waved in 
the breeze, and at a little distance illum- 
inated with its dim light the counte- 
nance of Loredano, tied to the stake 
upon his funeral pile. 

The adventurers had decided to defer 
the penalty, and give the friar time to 
repent.of his crimes and prepare to die 
like a Christian ; they therefore left him 
the night for reflection. Perhaps also 
some refinement of malice and revenge 
entered into this determination. Con- 
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sidering the Italian as the real cause of 
their present situation, his comrades 
hated him, and wished to prolong his 
suffering in requital of the injury he had 
done them. So from time to time one 
of them rose, and going to the friar up- 
braided him for his wickedness, and 
covered him with reproaches and in- 
sults. Loredano writhed with fury, but 
uttered not a word, because his execu- 
tioners had threatened to cut out his 
tongue. 

Ayres Gomes appeared, to summon 
the adventurers before Dom Antonio. 
They all hastened to obey, and in a few 
moments entered the hall, where the 
whole family was assembled. 

The subject under consideration was 
a sortie, for the purpose of obtaining 
provisions to sustain the company till 
Dom Diogo had time to arrive with the 
succor he had gone to procure. Dom 
Antonio decided to retain ten men for 
his own defense; the rest were to go 
with Alvaro. If they were fortunate, 
there would still be hope ; if unsuccess- 
ful, they. could at least all die like Chris- 
tians and Portuguese. 

The expedition was immediately made 
ready, and under cover of the night set 
out, and was lost in the forest. It had 
orders to get away without being seen 
by the Aymorés, and to endeavor to 
obtain in the neigbborhood a sufficient 
store of food. 

During the first hour that followed 
the departure those who remained be- 
hind listened with attentive ear, fearing 
to hear at any moment the report of 
fire-arms announcing a fight between 
the adventurers and the Indians. Ev- 
erything remained silent, and a hope, 
though vague and slender, sprang up in 
those hearts, torn by so many sufferings 
and so many griefs. 

The night passed quietly; nothing 
indicated that the house was surrounded 
by an enemy so terrible as the Aymoreés. 
Dom Antonio wondered that the sav- 
ages, after the attack in the morning, 
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remained quietly in their camp, and had 
not once assaulted the dwelling. The 
thought passed through his mind that 
they had retired in consequence of the 
loss of some of their principal warriors ; 
but he had too long known the vindic- 
tive disposition and the tenacity of that 
race to harbor such a supposition. 

Cecilia lay on a sofa, and overcome by 
fatigue, slept in spite of the sad thoughts 
and disquietudes that disturbed her. Is- 
abel, her heart oppressed by a terrible 
presentiment, could only think of Al- 
varo, following him in his perilous ex- 
pedition, and mingling with her prayers 
the burning words of her love. 

Thus passed this night, the first for 
three days in which the family had been 
able to enjoy a few moments’ repose. 
From time to time the nobleman went 
to the window, and saw in the distance, 
near the river, the fires burning in the 
camp of the Aymorés ; but a profound 
calm reigned over the whole plain. Not 
even the dim echo was heard of one 
of those monotonous songs with which 
the savages are wont at night to-accom- 
pany the swinging of their straw ham- 
mocks ; merely the rustling of the wind 
among the leaves, the fall of the water 
upon the rocks, and the cry of the 
‘otttbd. While contemplating the soli- 
tude, he would insensibly return to the 
hope that had a moment before smiled 
upon him, but which his judgment had 
rejected as amereillusion. Everything 
indeed seemed to indicate that the sav- 
ages had abandoned their camp, leaving 
in it only the fires that had lighted the 
preparations for their departure. To 
one who, like Dom Antonio, was famil- 
iar with the habits of those barbarous 
tribes, who knew how active, restless, 
and noisy, was the wandering life they 
led, the silence in which the river mar- 
gin lay buried was a sure sign that the 
Aymorés were no longer there. Never- 
theless, the nobleman, too prudent to 
trust in appearances, had directed his 
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men to redouble their vigilance, to 
guard against any surprise. Perhaps 
that quiet, that repose, was only one of 
those sinister calms that precede great 
tempests, during which the elements 
seem to be gathering up their forces for 
the dreadful struggle, which has for its 
battle-field space and infinity. 

The hours ran silently by ; the vénvzn- 
ha sang its first song; and the white 
light of dawn began to dissipate the 
shades of night. Gradually day began 
to appear ; the morning hue mantled the 
horizon, and tinged the clouds with all 
the colors of the rainbow. The first ray 
of the sun, piercing those thin and trans- 
parent vapors, shot through the blue of 
heaven and played upon the mountain 
tops. 

The sun itself appeared, and torrents 
of light inundated the whole forest, 
which swam in a sea of gold inlaid with 
brilliants sparkling in every drop of dew 
that hung upon the leaves. 

The company in the house, awaking, 
admired this magnificent spectacle of 
the birth of a day, which after so many 
trials and sufferings seemed to them en- 
tirely new. A night of quiet and repose 
had, as it were, restored them to life. 
Never had those green fields, that pure 
and limpid stream, those flourishing 
trees, those cloudless skies, looked to 
their eyes so beautiful, so smiling, as 
now. 

Cecilia, like a flower opening in the 
field, felt the fresh influence of morning: 
her cheeks regained their color, as if a 
ray of the sun had kissed and left its 
rosy impress upon them ; her eyes spar- 
kled ; and her lips, half opening to inhale 
the pure and balmy air, arched prettily, 
almost smiling. Hope, that invisible 
angel, that gentle friend of sufferers, had 
found a resting place in her heart, and 
kept whispering in her ear confused 
words, mysterious songs, which she did 
not understand, but which comforted her 
and poured a sweet balsam into her soul. 

All in the house felt something, an an- 
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imation, the beginning of better things, 
which revealed that a great transforma- 
tion had taken place during the night ; it 
was more than hope, less than security. 

Isabel was the only one who did not 
share the general feeling. Like her 
cousin, she too had come forth to wit- 
ness the dawn of day; but it was to in- 
terrogate nature, and ask the sun, the 
light, the sky, whether the gloomy im- 
ages that had passed and repassed before 
her eyes in her long vigil were a reality 
oravision. Strange! That brilliant sun, 
that resplendent light, that azure sky, 
which had given the others new courage, 
and should have inspired in Isabel the 
same feeling, seemed to her on the con- 
trary a bitter irony. She compared the 
radiant scene spread out before her eyes 
with the picture engraved in her soul ; 
while nature smiled, her heart was weep- 
ing. Amid this splendid festival of the 
rising day, her grief, solitary, compan- 
ionless, found no sympathy, and repulsed 
by nature sought refuge again in her 
bosom. She rested her head on her 
cousin’s shoulder, and hid her face there 
so as not to disturb the sweet serenity 
pictured on Cecilia’s countenance. 

Meantime, Dom Antonio had taken 
measures to ascertain whether his sus- 
picions were well grounded, and had 
satisfied himself that the savages had 
abandoned their camp. Ayres Gomes, 
accompanied by Master Nunes, left the 
house, and approached with every pre- 
caution the place where the day before 
the Aymorés were celebrating the sac- 
rifice of Pery. All was deserted ; there 
were no longer to be seen the earthern 
vessels, the pieces of meat hanging from 
the branches, and the coarse hammocks 
that marked the halting place of a horde 
of savages. There was no further room 
for doubt, the Aymorés had taken their 
departure the evening before, after bury- 
ing their dead. 

The esquire returned to give this in- 
formation to the nobleman, who received 
it with less pleasure than might have 
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been expected. He was ignorant of the 
cause and purpose.of this sudden de- 
parture, and distrusted it. This is not 
to be wondered at. Dom Antonio was 
a prudent and cautious man ; his forty 
years’ experience had made him suspi- 
cious ; on no account would he encour. 
age a hope in his followers that might 
be blasted. 


VII. 
THE FLIGHT. 


WHILE the family were enjoying the 
first moments of tranquillity after so 
many tribulations, a cry was heard at 
the stone steps. 

Cecilia sprang up with an emotion of 
joy; she recognized Pery’s voice. 

Before she could run to meet her 
friend, Master Nunes had lowered a 
plank, and Pery was already at the door. 

Dom Antonio, his wife, and his daugh- 
ter,-stood mute with amazement and ter- 
ror. Isabel fell lifeless to the floor. Pe- 
ry had on his shoulders Alvaro’s lifeless 
body, and his face wore an expression of 
profound grief. 

He laid his precious burden on the 
sofa, and gazing on the pale features of 
him who had been his friend wiped away 
a tear that coursed down his cheek. No 
one ventured to break the solemn si- 
lence ; the adventurers who had followed 
Pery as he ran through their midst 
stopped at the door with mingled feel- 
ings of pity and respect at the sad spec- 
tacle. 

Cecilia could not enjoy her satisfac- 
tion at seeing Pery safe and sound ; her 
eyes in spite of past sufferings still had 
tears to shed for the true and noble life 
that death had garnered. Dom Anto- 
nio’s grief was that of a father for the 
loss of ason, the silent and concentrated 
grief that shakes without wholly crush- 
ing, powerful natures. 

After the first shock had passed away 
the nobleman interrogated Pery, and 
heard from his lips the brief narrative 
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of the events whose sad outcome lay be- 
fore him. 

On leaving the house the evening be- 
fore, when he first began to feel the ef- 
fects of the poison he had taken, Pery’s 
purpose was to fulfill the promise he had 
made to Cecilia, by seeking an infallible 
antidote whose existence was known on- 
ly to the aged chiefs of his tribe, and to 
the women who assisted them in their 
medical preparations. His mother, when 
he set out on his first campaign, had re- 
vealed to him this secret, which would 
save him in case of being wounded by 
a poisoned arrow. When he saw the 
despair of his mistress, he,felt strong 
enough to resist the growing lethargy 
of the poison, and to plunge into the for- 
est in search of the powerful herb that 
would restore him to life, health, and 
vigor. 

Nevertheless, while he was passing 
through the woods, it sometimes seemed 
to him that it was too late, that he would 
not arrive in time, and he began to fear 
that he should die away from his mis- 
tress, and that his last look would not 
rest upon her face. He almost repented 
of having left the house, and not having 
remained and heaved his last sigh at Ce- 
cilia’s feet, but he remembered that she 
was expecting him, that she still had 
need of his life, and the thought gave 
him new strength. 

He penetrated into the densest and 
dankest portion of the forest, and there 
in the gloom and silence was enacted 
between him and nature a scene of sav- 
age life,— of that primitive life of which 
so feeble and distorted an image has 
reached our times. The day declined, 
evening came on, and then night, and 
under that thick-roofed vault where Pe- 
ry was sleeping as in a sanctuary, not a 
sound had revealed what there occurred. 

When the first reflection of day pur- 
pled the horizon the leaves parted, and 
Pery, weak, staggering, emaciated, as if 
he had just recovered from a long sick- 
ness, left his retreat. He could scarcely 
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stand, and to walk was obliged to sup- 
port himself by the branches that pro- 
jected into his path. In this way he pro- 
ceeded through the forest, and gathered 
some fruit which in a measure restored 
his strength. 

When he reached the bank of the riv- 
er he felt his vigor returning, and the 
vital warmth beginning to reanimate his 
benumbed body. He threw himself in- 
to the water, and when he came out he 
was another man. A reaction had tak- 
en place; his limbs had regained their 
natural elasticity, and the blood flowed 
freely in his veins. 

He then set about recovering the 
strength he had lost, and whatever sa- 
vory and nutritious morsel the forest 
offered he made tributary tosthe life-giv- 
ing banquet in which he celebrated his 
victory over death and poison. 

The sun had been some time up. Pe- 
ry, when he had finished his meal, pro- 
ceeded on his way in a pensive mood, 
when he heard a discharge of fire-arms, 
the report of which echoed through the 
forest. He ran in the direction of the 
shots, and a short distance off in an open- 
ing in the forest a grand sight met his 
eyes. 

Alvaro and his nine companions, di- 
vided into two columns of five men each, 
standing back to back, were surrounded 
by more than a hundred Aymorés, who 
threw themselves upon them with sav- 
agefury. But the waves of that torrent 
of barbarians, who rushed on with fright- 
ful yells, broke against that little col- 
umn, which seemed composed not of, 
men, but of steel; the swords played 
with such rapidity as to render it impen- 
etrable, and no savage approached with- 
in the radius of a fathom but to fall dead. 

The fight had lasted an hour. It was 
begun with fire-arms, but the Aymorés 
attacked with such fury that it had quick- 
ly been turned into a hand-to-hand strug- 
gle. 

At the moment when Pery appeared 
at the margin of the clearing, a circum- 
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stance occurred to change the fortune 
of the combat. The adventurer whose 
back was against Alvaro’s, carried away 
by the ardor of the fight, stepped for- 
ward a few paces to strike one of the 
enemy, when the savages immediately 
surrounded him, leaving the column 
broken and Alvaro without defense. 
Still the brave cavalier continued to per- 
form prodigies of valor; at every turn 
of his sword there was one enemy the 
less, one life extinguished at his feet in 
a river of blood. The savages redoubled 
their fury against him, and at every at- 
tack his dexterous arm moved unerring- 
ly, while his blade was scarcely seen to 
flash in its rapid vibrations. But as soon 
as the Aymorés saw that the young man 
was unprotected behind, and exposed to 
their blows, they concentrated on that 
point, and one of them advanced, and 
raising with both hands his heavy war- 
club, brought it down upon Alvaro’s 
head. The young man fell, but in his 
fall his sword described one more semi- 
circle and struck down the enemy who 
had attacked him from behind ; the vio- 
lent pain gave to this last stroke a su- 
pernatural force. 

As the Indians were about to fall up- 
on the cavalier, Pery leaped into their 
midst, and seizing the musket that lay 
at his feet made of it a terrible weapon, 
a formidable club, whose power was soon 
felt by the Aymorés. As soon as he 
found himself free from the enemy, he 
took Alvaro on his shoulders, and open- 
ing a path with his terrible weapon 
sprang into the forest and disappeared. 

A few followed him, but he turned and 
made them repent of their temerity ; 
laying down his burden, he loaded the 
musket with the ammunition he found 
on Alvaro, and sent a ball to meet his 
most forward pursuer ; the rest, know- 
ing him through the previous fight, re- 
turned. 

Pery’s idea was to save Alvaro, not 
only because of his friendship for him, 
but for the sake of Cecilia, whom he 





thought loved the cavalier; but finding 
that his body continued inanimate he 
supposed him to be dead. Nevertheless 
he did not desist from his purpose ; dead 
or alive it was his duty to carry him to 
those who loved him, that they might 
either restore him to life or shed the last 
tear over his body. 


When Pery ended his narrative, the 
nobleman, deeply affected, went to the 
sofa, and grasping the icy hand of the 
cavalier, said :— 

“ Farewell for a short time, brave and 
valiant friend; for a short time! Our 
separation is but for a few moments ; we 
shall soon meet again in the mansion of 
the just, where you must be, and where I 
hope through the grace of God to enter.’ 

Cecilia gave to the memory of the 
young ian the last tears, and kneeling 
at his feet with her mother addressed to 
heaven a fervent prayer. 

Dona Lauriana had exhausted all the 
resources of the domestic medicine-chest 
which supplied the lack of professional 
men, then very rare, especially far away 
from towns; but the cavalier gave no 
sign of life. 

Dom Antonio, who had understood 
perfectly what he had to expect from the 
pretended retirement of the Aymorés, 
ordered his men to make ready for de- 
fense, not because he had the least hope, 
but because he wished to resist to the 
last. 

Pery, after having answered ail Ce- 
cilia’s questions respecting the way in 
which he had saved himself from the 
effects of the poison, left the hall, and 
examined the surroundings of the espla- 
nade. Always indefatigable when his 
mistress was concerned, he no sooner 
finished one gigantic undertaking, like 
that which had taken him to the camp 
of the Aymorés, than he tnrned his at- 
tention at once to forming another plan 
to save her. 

After his strategical examination he 
went to the room where he had left his 
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arms, which he found undisturbed. He 
remembered the request he had made 
of Alvaro, and refiected on the freak of 
destiny that gave back life to him, a man 
thrice dead, and snatched it from the cav- 
alier whom he had left safe and sound. 


VIII. 


A BRIDE. 


AN hour after, Pery, leaning out of the 
window of the room that had belonged 
to his mistress, was looking attentively 
at a tree standing at a distance of a few 
yards. He seemed to be studying the 
curves of the twisted branches, meas- 
uring the distance to them, their height 
and size, as if on this depended the solu- 
tion of some great difficulty with which 
his mind was struggling. While he was 
wholly absorbed in this minute examin- 
ation, he felt a timid and delicate hand 
touch him lightly on the shoulder. 

He turned. It was Isabel, who had 
approached like a shadow, without mak- 
ing the least noise. She had scarcely 
recovered from her swoon, and a mortal 
pallor overspread her face, yet her coun- 
tenance wore an expression of calmness 
or rather of fixity, which was alarming. 

On coming to herself she had cast 
her eye over the room, as if to satisfy 
herself that what had occurred was not 
adream. The hall was deserted ; Dom 
Antonio had gone out to give his orders ; 
his wife, kneeling in the chapel on a 
heap of ruins, was praying at the foot 
of across still standing near the.altar. 
In the rear of the apartment on a sofa 
lay the motionless figure of the cava- 
lier; at his feet a wax candle was burn- 
ing, which gave forth a pale light. Ce- 
cilia was at her side, striving to restore 
her. 

When her eye rested on the body 
of her lover, she rose as if under the 
impulse of some supernatural power, 
crossed the hall quickly and knelt in her 
turn by the side of that bed of death. 
But it was not to offer a prayer that she 
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knelt ; it was to lose herself in the con- 
templation of that pale and icy face, 
those cold lips, those sightless eyes, 
which she loved in spite of death. 

Cecilia respected her cousin’s grief, 
and with that instinctive delicacy which 
only women possess, knew that love has 
a sentiment of diffidence and modesty 
even in the presence of death. She ac- 
cordingly went out, that Isabel might 
weep without restraint. 

Some time after Cecilia left the room, 
Isabel rose and walked automatically 
through the house. Seeing Pery at a 
distance, she drew near and touched him 
on the shoulder. 

The Indian and the girl had hated each 
other from the first day of their meeting. 
In Isabel it was the hatred of a race that 
degraded her in her own eyes; in Pery 
it was the natural repugnance which man 
feels toward those in whom he recog- 
nizes anenemy. Therefore Pery, when 
he saw Isabel standing at his side, was 
greatly astonished, especially when he 
noticed the look of entreaty which she 
bestowed upon him, as though soliciting 
a favor. 

“Pery!” 

The Indian was deeply affected by her 
suffering, and for the first time in his 
life spoke a word to her. 

“Do you want Pery?”’ said he. 

“T came toask afavor. You will not 
refuse me, will you?” faltered she. 

“Speak: if it is anything that Pery 
can do, he will not refuse.” 

“Do you promise me, then?” ex- 
claimed Isabel, while her eyes sparkled 
with an expression of delight. 

“Yes, Pery promises.” 

“Come!” 

With this word she made a sign to the 
Indian, and followed by him proceeded 
to the hall, which was still deserted as 
she had left it. She stopped by the side 
of the sofa, and pointing to the inani- 
mate body of her lover motioned to Pery 
to take it in his arms. 

The Indian obeyed, and followed Isa- 
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bel to a retired room at one side of the 
house ; there he laid his burden on a bed, 
whose curtains the maiden half opened, 
blushing like a bride. 

She blushed because the apartment 
in which they were was the room she had 
occupied, and she found it still peopled 
with the dreams of her love; because 
the bed which received her lover was her 
virgin bed; because she was really a 
bride of the tomb. 

Pery, having fulfilled the maiden’s 
wish, withdrew, and returned to his 
work, which he pursued with untiring 
constancy. 

As soon as she found herself alone, 
Isabel smiled ; but her smile partook of 
the ecstasy of grief, the luxury of suffer- 
ing, which brings a smile to the lips of 
martyrs in the last hour. 

She took from her bosom the glass 
phial in which she kept her mother’s 
hair, and riveted on it an eager look ; 
but soon shook her head. She had 
changed her mind; the secret shut up 
in the phial, the subtle dust that it con- 
tained, the death that her mother had 


confided to her, did not satisfy her ; it 
was too speedy, almost instantaneous. 

She then lighted a wax candle that 
stood on a bureau by the side of an ivory 


crucifix. Afterward she fastened the 
door, closed the window, and filled up 
every crack through which the light of 
day might enter. The room remained 
in darkness; just around the burning 
taper a dim halo shone forth amid the 
obscurity, and lighted up the image of 
Christ. 

The maiden knelt and offered a short 
prayer, asking of God a last favor, pray- 
ing eternity and bliss for her love, which 
had been so brief on earth. 

After her prayer was ended she took 
the light, placed it at the head of the 
bed, removed the curtain, and in a sort 
of trance became lost in the contempla- 
tion of her lover. 

Alvaro seemed only to be sleeping ; 
his handsome countenance betrayed no 
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alteration ; death, in impressing on his 
features the pallor of wax and marble, 
had only fixed their expression, and 
transformed the handsome cavalier into 
a beautiful statue. 

Isabel broke the trance to go again to 
the bureau, on which were some marine 
shells of pearly hue, such as are found 
on our shores, arid a basket of many-col- 
ored straw. 

This basket contained all the aromatic 
resins, all the perfumes, that the trees 
of our country afford, such as mastic, 
benzoin, and balsam. 

She placed in one of the shells the 
greater part of the perfumes, and set 
fire to a few drops of the benzoin, which 
conimunicated the flame to the other 
resins. 

Tufts of whitish smoke, impregnated 
with intoxicating perfumes, rose in 
dense spirals, and filled the room with 
transparent clouds which undulated in 
the pale light of the taper. 

Isabel, seated on the edge of the bed, 
with the hands of her lover in her own 
and her eyes fixed on his dear image, 
murmured disconnected sentences, se- 
crets of her love, inarticulate sounds, 
which are the true language of the heart 

Sometimes she dreamed that Alvaro 
was still alive, that he was whispering 
in her ear the confession of his love, and 
she spoke to him as if her lover heard 
her, told him the secrets of her passion, 
poured out her whole soul in the words 
that fell from her lips. Her delicate 
hand brushed away the hair from his 
forenead, and caressed his icy cheeks 
and cold, mute lips, as if to draw forth a 
smile. “ Why do you not speak to me?” 
murmured she gently. “Do you not 
know your Isabel? Tell me once more 
that you love me! O speak that word, 
that my soul may not distrust its happi- 
ness! I entreat you!” 

And with attentive ear, with half open 
lips and palpitating breast, she awaited 
the sound of that loved voice, the echo 
of that first and last word of her sad 
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love. But silence alone gave answer; 
her bosom merely inhaled the clouds of 
intoxicating perfumes that sent a burn- 
ing flame coursing through her veins. 

The room then presented a weird as- 
pect. In the dim extremity a circle of 
light stood forth, enveloped in a thick 
cloud of smoke. In that luminous 
sphere, like an apparition, appeared Al- 
varo stretched out on the bed, and Isabel 
leaning over the face of her lover, to 
whom she continued to talk, as though 
he were listening to her. The girl be- 
gan to feel her breath fail her ; her chest 
was oppressed with suffocation ; and yet 
an inexpressible luxury intoxicated her ; 
a boundless delight resided in those sti- 
fling perfumes. 

In her delirium she raised herself up, 
her bosom expanded, and her mouth 
half-opening pressed against the cold 
and icy lips of her lover ; it was her first 
and last kiss, her bridal kiss. It wasa 
slow agony, a dreadful nightmare, in 
which pain contended with pleasure, in 
which the sensations had at once a re- 
finement of enjoyment and suffering, in 
which death, while torturing the body, 
poured into the soul celestial emana- 
tions. 

Suddenly Isabel thought that Alva- 


ro’s lips moved, that a feeble moan. 


escaped from his breast, but a moment 
before insensible as marble. 

She supposed she was mistaken. But 
no; Alvaro was alive, really alive. His 
hands grasped hers convulsively ; his 
eyes, gleaming with a strange fire, rest- 
ed on her face ; a breath reanimated his 
lips, which exhaled a word almost inau- 
dible, — 

“Isabel !” 

The maiden uttered a feeble cry of 
joy, amazement, fear; in her bewilder- 
ment she perceived with horror that she 
was killing her lover, was sacrificing him 
through a fatal mistake. With a great 
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effort she raised her head, and sought to 
reach the window, and let in the air; 
she knew that her death was inevitable, 
but she would save Alvaro. 

But at thé moment she was rising his 
hands grasped hers and drew her back 
to the bed, and her eyes again met those 
of her lover. Isabel no longer had 
strength to resist and carry out her he- 
roic sacrifice; her head fell, and their 
lips met a second time in a long kiss, in 
which, those twin souls blended in one, 
took flight to heaven and sought shelter 
in the bosom of their Creator. 

The clouds of smoke and perfume 
grew denser and denser, and enveloped 


‘ the lovers like a shroud. 


About two o’clock in the afternoon 
the door was forced open, and a dense 
mass of smoke poured forth, almost suf- 
focating Cecilia and Pery, who stood 
ready to enter. . 

The maiden, restless at the long ab- 
sence of her cousin, learned from Pery 
that she was in her room; but the In- 
dian kept back part of the truth, he did 
not tell where he had carried Alvaro’s 
body. 

Twice Cecilia had gone to the door, 
listened, and heard nothing ; at length 
she determined to knock and speak to 
Isabel, but got noresponse. She called 
Pery and told him what she had done; 
the Indian, seized with a presentiment, 
ptt his shoulder to the door and forced 
it open. 

When the current of air had driven 
out the smoke, Cecilia could enter and 
view the scene we have described. She 
started back, and respecting that mys- 
tery of a profound love made a sign to 
Pery and withdrew. 

The Indian closed the door again and 
followed his mistress. 

“She died happy!” said Pery. 

Cecilia turned full upon him her large 
blue eyes and blushed. 

James W. Hawes. 
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THE REFORMATORY MOVEMENT IN CALIFORNIA. 


A STUDY IN PENOLOGY. 


THE two State Prisons of California 
by their last annual reports contain 1573 
prisoners, or 80.3 per cent of the age of 
forty years and under. 
fined in the same prisons 1044 young men 


thirty years of age and under, out of a’ 


total of 1958 prisoners, being 53.3 per 
cent that are still plastic mentally and 
morally, and susceptible theoretically to 
the influence of proper reformative 
agencies. 

The mere withdrawal of so many 
young men from the channels of ordi- 
nary activity is in itself, economically 
considered, not a matter of so great 
moment ; but when we reflect that it 
means the return to the general circu- 
lation of just so much material debased 
by contact with the morally disintegrat- 
ing influences of prison life, it assumes 
graver features. The young man asa 
factor in the nation’s life is a moral 
reserve fund, upon which society has a 
right to draw for future contingencies. 
Pericles justly deplored the loss to 
Greece of her young men in battle,— 
“like the loss which the year suffers by 
the destruction of spring.’’ Moral de- 
generation is worse than death, inas- 
much as crime is self-perpetuating. It 
compounds itself. Asa factor in civil 
life it presents a serious problem con- 
sidered in this light. To the political 
economist, the moralist, the reformer, 
it turns its different phases, to all alike 
vital in their ultimate bearing. 

Tracing the course of crime, the pub- 
licist reports an alarming increase in its 
volume, outstripping generally the ra- 
tio of increase in population. The crim- 
inal population of California in 1873 was 
931; in 1893, 1958. The main channel 
of supply that feeds the volume of crim- 


There are con- 


inal life lies in that large proportion of 
our population already criminally in- 
clined —the outcast and pauper element 
of society that forms the sedimentary 
basis especially of urban life, and whose 
physical existence seems to be determ- 
ined largely by the law of the survival 
of the (morally) wxfittest, with a saving 
clause in favor of a not inconsiderable 
residue, with whom life resolves itself 
largely into a “ battle for bread” under 
plea of necessity which knows no law. 
Whether this mass of seemingly irre- 
sponsible life shall remain unchecked 
by counteracting forces until it results 
in a final cataclysm, or whether proper 
practical measures shall be devised, 
having the uplifting and betterment of 
these classes at heart, becomes the para- 
mount question, and its solution the 
most puzzling problem of the day. If 
recognized penal and judicial systems 
are ineffectual, can the scientific and 
philanthropic spirit of the age combine 
forces and supply the defection? A 
man is certainly worthy as much con- 
sideration as a machine. To advance 
the race is assuredly as important as to 
improve a breed of horses. A respon- 
sibility to find a prevention, if not a 
cure, certainly finds us. If the case is 
hopeless, then is our preaching vain. 
The impotent, the weak, the youthful, 
are peculiarly the people’s wards. It is 
a truism that speaks hopefully of our 
evolution out of barbarism. Broadly 
stated, the status of the morally incom- 
petent is perhpas not far removed from 
that of the mentally unsound. If the 
scalpel promises to solve the mysteries 
of cerebral pathology, may we not equal- 
ly hope for some revelations upon moral 
neurotomy without the necessity of a 
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clean cut between the first and second 
vertebre ? At any rate, groping our way 
along beaten paths, we feel ourselves in 
company with the best thought of the 
ages, when we affirm that the concrete 
solution of the problem of crime lies not 
only within the range of possibilities 
but largely of probabilities, when consid- 
ered at its zxception,— with the youth,— 
before moral atrophy has fixed the mould 
and determined the character of the in- 
dividual. 

Old Homer wisely said, “Children 
belong less to the parents than to the 
State. It is too late to mend them when 
they are spoiled. It is much better to 
prevent the evil than to be obliged to 
punish it.” Modern utilitarianism has 
crystalized this sentiment into the pub- 
lic school system, and housed it in State 
universities with splendid lavishment of 
talent and prodigality of wealth. The 
question vital to our subject is, do these 
appliances extend their beneficence far 
enough ?—do they reach the bottom 
line ?—do they contemplate that large 
residue of population at the base of 
the social fabric from whose ranks are 
evolved the youthful wrong-doer and 
the incipient criminal? To reach this 
class at the proper stage and give them 
an impetus away from wrong doing in 
spite of a depressing environment, con- 
stitutes the true criminal problem that 
confronts the earnest thinker. To give 
society and its institutions a moral 
uplift, you must put your educational 
forces and moral leverage beneath the 
fabric, at the foundation of the social 
structure. Elevate the lower stratum, 
—the upper is bound to go with it. If 
half the millions lavished upon popu- 
lar education for the training and de- 
velopment of the average youth of our 
land were directed with equal enthusi- 
asm to this abandoned and basic ele- 
ment, the result might perhaps be as 
flattering as it would be surprising and 
satisfactory. The applied cure would 
in that case extend at least as deep as 
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the seat of the ailment, and remedy and 
disease be brought face to face. 

The criminal broadly speaking, is, 
largely a creature of heredity and envi- 
ronment. Science may dogmatize and 
classify him with Tyndall and Ferri, 
as, a criminal by passion, of occasion, by 
habit, or by instinct; he yet remains 
intensely human with exaggerated ten- 
dencies and a weak volition swayed by 
nerve-storms and impulsations as far 
fetched as mysterious. Nature herself 
is deeply implicated in his makeup. 
Given, a thick cranial structure,— the 
brain mass largely below the equator,— 
bulging perceptives, and a retreating 
forehead, all set in heavy framework, 
and you have a sample of nature’s “ap- 
prentice hand,” outranking the poet in 
that he is doth born and made, with ar- 
rested development. How far society 
is responsible in such cases might prove 
a question seriously implicating her, 
both before and after the fact. 

That the hope for a comparative solu- 
tion of the problem of crime lies (as al- 
ready pointed out) largely upon the side 
of the youthful recalcitrant goes with- 
out saying. The trouble with the mixed 
prison system, as affecting reform in 
connection with this class, is that it lays 
no stress upon this fact, thus practically 
not only beginning at the wrong end, but 
employing clumsy and ineffective meth- 
ods. The channel of crime can be ef- 
fectually cut off at but two points in the 
individual career: first, when the char- 
acter is hardened beyond cure, the prob- 
lem can be imperfectly solved by the 
indeterminate sentence which consigns 
the offender to life detention, and which, 
while it does no injury, but under proper 
prison system actual benefit, to the sub- 
ject, protects society and cuts off the 
source of propagation; and secondly, 
as already sketched, with the youth, 
when the mental and moral faculties re- 
spond to remedial agencies, purifying 
and directing the stream of life at or 
near its fountain head. Thus are cut 
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off the two sources of criminal life at 
both inlet and outlet. The whole trend 
of modern criminal anthropology lies in 
this direction. 

From the German brain has sprung 
the idea of modern reformatory and 
trades schools, to take a foremost place 
in effective measures for the cure of 
crime at its inception. All along the 
line of advance prison movement these 
institutions have sprung up to mark the 
climax of the best practical, scientific, 
and experimental thought upon this 
subject. The reformatory proper trains 
juvenile offenders by direct contact with 
proper educational facilities, practical 
ethics, and applied Christianity, with 
the industrial and other features as 
adjuncts. The Industrial plan educates 
the more advanced youth in trades and 
mechanical training and industrial oc- 
cupation, with the educational and eth- 
ical as corollary, all converging upon the 
central idea so to train heart, and head, 
and hand, as to prepare the subject to 
take his place in society as a law-abiding 
citizen and producer. One of the best 
and earliest types of the reformatory 
proper in this country is the one at E]l- 
mira, New York, established about 1866, 
and that at Meriden, Connecticut, dat- 
ing back still farther ; also at Lancas- 
ter, Ohio, (1858,) all modeled upon the 
plan of the original institution at Horn, 
Germany. The general plan and scope 
of these institutions are similar. For 
the industrial institution proper (for the 
more mature population) the technical 
and industrial feature, with the mental, 
moral, and religious, as adjuncts, is, I 
believe, the type and keynote of the 
true reformative principle. By our last 
prison reports we find only about 337 
useful trades out of a total of 1233 pris- 
oners, or less than twenty-five per cent. 
Of young men, eighteen years and un- 
der, scarcely any come with trades or 
apprenticeships. Idleness is directly 
and indirectly the cause of two thirds 
of the crime. It is the open door of 
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opportunity. Labor, honest, remunera- 
tive, self-respecting labor, is an element 
of contentment, and contentment is con- 
ducive to virtue and good citizenship. 
All education without this end in view 
falls short of the ideal. Indeed, I some 
times think it is a serious mistake for 
parents and young men to seek the pro- 
fessions at the expense of the trades. A 
producer is the highest style of citizen. 

Every youthful recalcitrant in whom 
is ingrafted the habit of industrial occu- 
pation is an exceedingly hopeful subject 
toward reform, and the conditions given, 
to ultimate good citizenship. 

The proper establishment of trades 
schools, besides inculcating this princi- 
ple, tends to develop a spirit of sterling 
independence and self respect, that fits 
a man for the full enjoyment of his lib- 
erty. Such trades should be taught re- 
gardless of outlay or returns to the State, 
where dollars and cents are not to be con- 
sidered as against the ends sought. I 
affirm here, that the State that provides 
so liberally for the training and super- 
cultivation of her better classes can as- 
suredly afford to extend her liberal hand 
to her less fortunate wards, without the 
hope of further returns than that implied 
in restored citizenship and rehabilitated 
manhood. The same legislative and 
municipal liberality, backed by public 
sentiment (presumably), that legalizes 
the establishing of soul-destroying and 
man-debasing institutions, can assuredly 
afford to exercise an equal liberality in 
helping to build up what she tears down. 
If society would devote nearly as much 
interest and outlay toward elevating the 
standards of social, civil, and individual 
purity as she frequently does (or permits) 
toward lowering it in these respects, 
there would be less crime and pauperism 
in the land to be curtailed by expensive 
legislative tinkering and cumbersome 
legal enactments. 

Employments that incite to love of 
out-door labor are justly advocated by 
these institutions as laying a basis con- 
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ducive to reformation. The proportion 
of criminals living in the country is to 
those living in cities as one to fifteen. 
The choice of trades and technical edu- 
cation is based upon natural adaptation, 
with due reference to ready employment 
and emolument. 

The educational features, through the 
ordinary process of the school of let- 
ters, we believe to be a factor second on- 
ly to the industrial. Education inten- 
sifies the moral character in man, what- 
ever be its trend. Ii is a potential power. 
It makes the good man better and the 
bad man worse. While not infrequently 
joined with crime the union is unnat- 
ural. Its uncongeniality is nowhere 
more apparent than in a prison, where 
the proportion of ignorance is as twenty 
to one. The crimes and wrong-doing 
of an educated and accomplished man 
are estimated and magnified largely by 
comparison. We did not expect it of 
him. Ignorance and crime are the twin 
progeny of darkness. Every glimpse 
of light glorifies a virtue and puts to 
shame some inherent vice. An enlight- 
ened man stultifies himself when he 
commits an overt act, and for this very 
reason society is quick to cry him down. 
At heart the universal sense is just, when 
it measures a man’s moral status by his 
relative intelligence, and pleads igno- 
rance in mitigation. The National Bu- 
reau of Education reports “eighty per 
cent of the crime of New England is 
committed by the uneducated. Three 
to seven per cent of the population of 
the United States commits thirty per 
cent of all its crimes, and less than one 
fifth of one per cent is committed by the 
educated.” In our own prison (1890) at 
San Quentin, out of 1392 inmates but 
665, or less than one half, are able to 
read, write, and cipher in English, and 
240 are wholly illiterate. Out of thirty 
young men in my day school, but three 
had ever read Christ’s Sermon on the 
Mount. Strike out the fact of illiteracy 
and you eliminate ¢#e main condition un- 
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der which crimelexists. Asa reformative 
agency in the treatment of the youth, 
education is the twin sister to Christiani- 
ty, to which she is and ever has been as 
the voice of one crying “prepare ye the 
way.” Education imparts force to char- 
acter. It adds strength to virtue. It 
opens avenues toactivity. You can hard- 
ly educate the mental without implicat- 
ing the moral faculties. Their roots in- 
tertwine. 

The progress of these young men in 
mental tasks is, as a rule, remarkably 
rapid. As to moral and religious teach- 
ing, it is unnecessary to enlarge. Its 
spirit and teaching should be the atmos- 
phere that pervades such institutions, 
not so much inculcated as doctrine as 
shown in practice. 

The recreative, the gymnastic, the mil- 
itary features are all equally character- 
istic of the well-governed reformatory. 
Germany has long since demonstrated 
the practical utility of the gymnasium, 
and Mr. Brockway records its eminent 
place in his institution. The military 
inculcates discipline and a spirit of 
obedience, as well as the sentiment of 
patriotism and pride. The best institu- 
tions make the most of it. . A well ar- 
ranged system of credits regulates the 
standing of the inmate in his several de- 
partments, and determines his grading 
with reference to his final discharge. 
Promotion from the ranks, even to posi- 
tions of emolument and trust, in the in- 
stitution, is a feature of nearly all. The 
Elmira, out of forty-three employees, re- 
ports fully one half from the parole list. 
Strict obedience to order prevails, and 
infraction meets with swift and sure 
retribution. Segregation is usually based 
upon degree of culpability, or crime, or 
age, and a thorough examination and 
record is made upon entrance, physical, 
moral, and mental, with environments, 
antecedents, and so on. 

As to the buildings, the cottage plan 
is most generally adopted. It consists 
of a simple division of inmates into 
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family groups of twenty to fifty, in sin- 
gle cottages clustered about a central 
or administrative building, each super- 
intended bya man and wife, and teacher 
for school of letters, usually a female. 
The school of trades is superintended 
by trained mechanics, all overseen by 
one head, upon whose wisdom, ability, 
and undivided authority, the effective- 
ness of the whole must largely depend. 
The system of gradation, and the con- 
duct and markings of the inmates under 
the indeterminate sentence and parole 
system, place the subject’s fate practi- 
cally in his own hands, dependent upon 
good behavior and reasonable evidence 
of reform and subsequent good conduct 
while on parole, thus demonstrating his 
fitness to regain his liberty. The parole 
system is the logical outcome of the in- 
determinate sentence, and is probation- 
ary in its character, dismissing the sub- 
ject upon prescribed rules governing 
his subsequent conduct, and guaranteed 
employment during such term. It is 
plain, if conduct is three fourths of life, 
under this system it is all of it. 

A criminal is a being, as has been well 
said, who is at outs with his surround- 
ings and the established condition of 
things. To make him satisfied there- 
with, and put him at ease and content- 
ment, is great gain. The mode and sys- 
tem above described may at first sit 
uneasily upon him. But he adjusts him- 
self of necessity. Charles Dudley War- 
ner puts it clearly, as given in Hon. R. 
T. Devlin’s, State Prison Commissioner 
admirable report, as the result of his 
observation of the workings of the El- 
mira institute: “Ido not believe it is 
possible to put a man through a drill of 
that kind without changing him. At 
first, very likely, he may be a hypocrite, 
but that cannot last. It is sometimes a 
long time before they come down to 
business, but in a majority of cases they 
do come down.”” Thus repetition forms 
habit, habit crystalizes into character, 
and character determines the man. 
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The parole becomes the final test. 
Both in prison, as well as in the reform- 
atory, the parole system is meritorious. 
It practically solves several puzzling © 
questions in penology. It determines 
the subject’s fitness for release upon 
his merits. It provides him with legit- 
imate employment. It makes for per- 
sonal reformation as far as human in- 
strumentalities can go. 

Of course, the underlying principle 
and final test of the system is the re- 
formation of the individual. What is re- 
formation to thisend? Negatively, it is 
not absolute or even relative perfection. 
That is not characteristic of our best so- 
ciety. You have no right to fix a stand- 
ard for these men that you would not 
make for the more favored classes. The 
Scripture measure of values is just as 
favorable toward the one as_ toward 
the ninety-nine or “four hundred” who 
went wot astray. Generally speaking, 
reformation for our purpose is simply to 
replace one who is out of harmony with 
society and its laws back into harmony 
and correlation therewith. 

Now let us briefly cast a glance at 
the concrete results of the system, as 
gathered from the reports of the work 
of these institutions. One or two will 
suffice to illustrate. In the last pub- 
lished report of the reformatory at El- 
mira it gives 80 per cent of the paroled 
as leading honorable, upright lives, and 
6 per cent not reported, but who, in the 
absence of evidence to the contrary, 
may be presumed to live equally good 
lives. Of these, it is well to remember 
that upon admission only 28 per cent 
possessed even ordinary educational ad- 
vantages ; only about 3 to "4 per cent 
showed special moral susceptibility ; on- 
ly 1.30 per cent good prior association 5 
and only 7.6 per cent good home associ- 
ation. Thus, training, environment, he- 
redity, all arrayed against them, and yet 
less than 12 per cent returned to their 
old ways, so far as known. 

The forty-first annual report, for 
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1892, of the Connecticut State Reform 
School, at Meriden, answers the same 
question of probable reform in the 
same hopeful strain. It says: “Not 
more than 10 per cent, so far as we can 
learn, of those discharged ever come 
before the courts and get into prison. 
While we cannot claim go per cent of 
reformed boys who make profitable 
citizens, still, from the best data upon 
which we form conclusions, we know it 
to be quite reliable, fully 70 per cent to 
75 per cent of the boys discharged make 
respectable and average citizens, while 
there are a few that enter the higher 
walks of life and citizenship that are an 
ornament to the institution and the 
State that have done so much for them.” 

Such results are highly creditable, 
not only to the institutions that produce 
them, but to the enlightened sentiment 
and wisdom of the community whence 
they draw their life. They pay back for 
the outlay, not in the coin current of 
the realm, but in character reformed 
and lives rehabilitated, that are built as 
living stones into the fabric of the com- 
monwealth and of the nation. 

Our ordinary prison system is simply 
a place of detention, not prevention. 
The law as it is is not curative, but puni- 
tive. Its administration and disparities 
oftentimes tend more to arouse resent- 
ment than to subdue criminality. To 
consign a young man to prison on first 
offense is to consign him to eternal in- 
famy and contempt. But few recover 
from the shock to morals and reputa- 
tion. The penitentiary is the finishing 
school for vice and crime. It is a morai 
lazaretto, whence he graduates as “bach- 
elor of criminal arts” to bear his title 
even after he has ceased to ply his art. 
We have done him an irreparable wrong. 
But the young man,— the reformatory, 
—the State prison, have been caught 
in the rising tide of progressive civili- 
zation that characterizes the outgoing 
century. It has touched life at all 
points. It gathers many hopeful feat- 
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ures in the abstruse problems that lie 
at the base as well as at the top of moral 
reform. It will carry to a happy termi- 
nation much that is here but vaguely 
problematic and tentative, and as wildly 
impossible as the telephone and audi- 
phone twenty years ago. What are 
realizations today were miracles then, 
and today’s idle vaporings will be con- 
gealed into cold commonplace realties 
before the last of us will lie down to die. 
To faith nothing is impossible. 

Take our own State as illustrative of 
this problem in penology. Five years 
ago California stood at the bottom of the 
list in the published catalogue now be- 
fore me of reformatory work in the 
United States. Its “Prospects for the 
Future’ were rated as “ Poor” in that 
direction. No sheltering institution 
stood as a medium between the youth- 
ful recalcitrant, taking his first step in 
wrong-doing, and the finishing school 
of crime, the penitentiary, to turn him 
out in his teens with the brand of a felon 
upon him. Within that space of time 
two such organized institutions, broadly 
planned and grandly endowed, have 
been raised by legislative enactment, 
placing us at a leap not only far in ad- 
vance of any Pacific Coast State, but 
abreast of the best institutions and old- 
est States of the Union, to be fully real- 
ized in the near future. 

To the reformatory at Whittier for 
juvenile offenders, so hopefully inaugu- 
rated and ably manned, the State has 
added the Industrial institution at Ione, 
with an appropriation of $145,000, — 
$70,000 for maintenance,—after an ini- 
tial expenditure of $157,759.74. These, 
with the $160,000 appropriated for the 
current year at Whittier, represent an 
aggregate of investment that speaks 
well for the awakening sentiment in this 
State upon a theme that promises re- 
turns in ever-reproducing harvests that 
will eclipse her wealth of waving fields 
and golden fruitage and the “ place for 
the gold where they fine it.” 
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William Morgan, Treasurer and Hon- 
orary Secretary of the Saltby Reforma- 
tory, Birmingham, England, states in 
his published report of the National 
Prison Association at Boston, 1868, that 
in thirty years ending March, 1887, there 
were 253,397 juvenile offenders commit- 
ted to- prison in England and Wales ; 
but, while contemplating this appalling 
record, it shows that the entries of that 
year, under the benign influence of the 
reformatory system inaugurated there, 
were only 4,924 against 13,981 with 
which that period began, and fifty per 
cent decrease during the last five years. 
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Here lies the hopeful feature in the 
possible future solution, in part, of the 
vexed problem of crime spread out be- 
fore us like a vast dark continent of un- 
explored possibility and unknown dan- 
gers, breathing pestilential vapors and 
offering but meager rewards to the few 
adventurous spirits who have thus far 
pierced its jungles. 

As the subject has had its fascinations 
in the past, it will hardly lose its interest 
in the future, now that the work of sap- 
pers and miners has cleared a way for 
the more effectual working of the spirit 
that hath wrought hitherto. 

A. Drahms, 
Chaplain State Prison, San Quentin. 





LARRY. 


Nosopy knew what his other name 
was, or whether he had any,—he was 
just “Larry.” Neither did he seem to 
have any definite abiding place; he 
trapped and hunted in that far Western 
land, and was much about the military 
post, acting as guide and scout, and some- 
times engineering jobs where a knowl- 
edge of woodcraft or great strength was 
required. Physically, he was a thing of 
perfect beauty. There was a little fault 
in the shape of his nose,— I never could 
just make out what it was,— but he had 
“cinnamon” eyes,—the most “fetch- 
ing” of all eyes,—teeth as perfect as 
grains of corn in the cob, curly, dark 
hair, a dimple in each cheek and one in 
his chin, a well-kept, long, dark mus- 
tache curling up at the ends, and a form 
of the most perfect proportions I ever 
saw. 

“Gad!” said the gallant old Colonel, 


my father, one day, when Larry had 
stripped off to help the men work in the 
dam, and was heaving around immense 
logs as if they had been feathers, “look 
at that fellow, Ray; he might pose for 


a statue of Apollo! Lord!” as he ad- 
justed his glass, “there are strength 
and symmetry combined as we rarely 
see them, and his skin is as white as 
marble. Who would ever have imagined 
it, when his face is as brown as a Mexi- 
can?” 

One day my father and I went to visit 
a wonderful waterfall, up at the head of 
acafion so deep and dark it seemed as 
if Nature had been sleeping there ever 
since the mighty upheaval that formed 
it, away back in the early twilight of 
the world’s history,— sleeping soundly, 
lulled by the one ceaseless sound, the 
roar of that cataract ; for no ‘iving thing, 
beast, bird, or insect, had its abode in 
that cafion. We went on horseback, 


with Larry for guide. It was a poem 
to see him ride; he sat his mustang as 
only the Indians and Spanish vaqueros 
do,—as if he was part of it. Directing 
its movements simply by light touches 
on either side of its neck, they moved 
as one, never breaking from a long, 
swinging lope until we began to climb 
the rocky trail up the cafion, where noth- 
ing but a mustang or a goat could have 
held footing. 

When we were sufficiently stunned | 
with the “sound of many waters,” and 
sated with admiring the scene, we re- 
turned to the light of the sun and the 
shadow of some spreading bay trees, 
where we camped, and ate our meager 
soldiers’ lunch of hard tack and jerked 
buffalo, which had been carried in the 
pistol holsters on the saddles. Then 
the horses were unsaddled and allowed 
to graze, and my father stretched him- 
self on the warm earth, with its cushion 
of dried grasses, his handsome old gray 
head on his saddle, smoked his cigar, 
and went to sleep. I loafed beside him. 
Larry looked out for the horses, dipped 
his head in the brook, drank deeply, 
with his face in the pool; then like a 
giant refreshed he laid his goodly length 
on Mother Earth and was asleep in a 
moment. 

I always take the greatest interest in 
gazing at the face of a sleeping person. 
When the sentinel no longer stands 
guard the angel in the man looks out. 
I never saw a sleeping face that was not 
as innocent as a baby’s. 

Once, when a very young girl, in a 
rough Western mining town, I lived in 
terror of a man with a face I thought 
the worst I had ever seen,—black, beet- 
ling brows over eyes with a wicked 
gleam in them, and a cruel mouth. But 
one day, passing along the street, my 
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heart in my mouth for fear I should meet 
him, I suddenly came on him lying on 
a bench, fast asleep, his arms folded on 
his breast, his hat tipped back off his 
forehead. I stood transfixed with amaze- 
ment! Could that be the same man? 
It surely was; but the face so sinister 
waking, in sleep looked as innocent as 
a yearling child’s that its mother has 
just kissed. I never felt fear of that 
man again, and I have been looking at 
sleepers ever since with interest. 

Now, Larry had no more soul than a 
redwood tree. His face was that of a 
beautiful marble statue. As I gazed at 
it, | said to myself: ‘ He is incapable 
of asentiment ; he can feel hunger and 
thirst as his mustang does, pleasure and 
anger, but no deep joy or sorrow, or 
love or hate; he lives and will die like 
one of those wild poppies. What a pity 
it will be if he ever lives to grow old; 
he should pass from life to death like 
the beautiful oak that the lightning just 
touches.” 

As I arrived at this conclusion Larry 
waked up as suddenly as he had gone to 
sleep. A lovely blue bird, with crim- 
son on its breast, sat on a high branch 
of the tree over our heads pluming its 
feathers. Larry idly picked up a small 
stone, threw it with unerring aim, and 
the beautiful creature fell at his feet. 

I was shocked. ‘“ Why did you do 
that, Larry?” said I, “how could you 
kill such an innocent thing for no pur- 
pose?” 

He looked surprised. ‘“ Why, what 
is the harm? It would have to die any- 
how : that hawk,” casting his eyes up to- 
ward a soaring speck in the air, “ would 
only have caught it, or some coyote 
would have picked it up. J/’4/ get 
knocked on the head some day myself, 
and I don’t mean to make a fuss about 
it.” 

I held the bird in my hands; it was 
warm, but quite dead. “ Larry,” said I, 
“have you got a father and mother?” 

“No, I guess they are both dead. The 
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old man was hard on me, so I ran off 
when I was only a little chap, and lived 
with the Indians, in the Indian Terri- 
tory.” 

“ Did you never go home again ?”’ 

“Yes; after I had been with them 
about five years I went home again. I 
was dressed all in skins, and rode a little 
Indian pony, and the sight of me seemed 
to scare them pretty bad,—they did n’t 
know me, of course,— but my mother, 
she was glad to see me, and they made 
me some clothes, and I thought I would 
stay ; but pretty soon the old man he 
began on me again,— do you see that ?” 
said he, lifting up his head, and drawing 
away the hair, showing an ugly scar,— 
“ well, the old man he hit me there with 
a peck measure, and that was all I 
wanted ; my mother cried, and fixed my 
head up, and tried to make it all right, 
but I knew the old man too well, and 
knew she could n’t do nothin’ with him 
when the devil got up in him; so that 
same night, when they were all in bed, 
I hunted up my skins, lassoed my pony, 
— he was running on the prairie,— and 
went back to the Indians again.” 

A long lizard with a bright blue tail 
slipped over a stone; with a moveme nt 
as quick asa flash Larry caught it be- 
tween his thumb and finger, gave a little 
backward jerk, so that the tail snapped 
like a whiplash, and a few inches of it 
flew off; then he dropped the lizard, 
and it ran away. 

“ Now, what in the world made you 
do that?” said I. 

“QO, it will grow on again inside a 
week,” replied he carelessly. 

“ Well, go on, and tell me about your 
life with the Indians.” 

“T stayed there until I was a big fel- 
low, eighteen or nineteen years old, then 
the old chief died; he had adopted me 
as his son, and he betrothed me to his 
daughter, she was only twelve years 
old ; but I did not like the new chief, so 
I left them, but did not go back home 
again,— I had enough of the old man.” 
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“ But what about the Indian girl you 
were betrothed to?” 

“QO, she cried, and begged me not to 
go,—then she wanted to go with me, 
she just carried on, she liked me, you 
see.” 

“ And did n’t you like her?” 

“O, I did n’t care much ; I was bound 
to get away, sol slipped off at night, 
and fetched up at Denver. I had never 
learned to do much work, only to ride 
and shoot, and when I got among other 
people I found I could n’t read or write, 
so I got a fellow to show me the letters, 
and he gave mea book, and I used to 
lay in an old stable, and work at it,— it 
was hard work, too,—and after a while 
I learned to read. I had got in with 
some horsemen who ran fast horses on 
the track, and when they found I could 
ride good they got me to train horses 
for them, and gave me big pay; I had 
lots of time to myself, and still worked 
at the reading, and I learned to write, 
too,— I don’t write very good, though.” 

“T think you were very smart to learn 
that way; I do not believe I could have 
done it. How old are you now, Larry?” 

“I’m twenty-eight, as near as I can 
make out.” 

“ How did you get on as a jockey ?” 

“ First-rate ; I rode lots of races, and 
never got beat but once. I was there 
two or three years. People get so wild, 
you know, over horse-racing, they used 
to come round and fairly hug me, and 
ask me to supper. I had lots of fun 
with the girls there; they would always 
come to the races, and used to come 
mornings and evenings to see us train, 
and would ask me to ride with them, 
and take me home to their houses, and 
stay to tea and all that, and I used to 
goto dances. I learned to dance real 
good; there were two girls,— one with 
black hair and eyes, and one with light. 
When I was with one the other was al- 
ways in sight somewhere; they acted 
very queer. After I left I heard the 
dark girl had shot herself.” 
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“That was dreadful. Did not you 
ever fall in love with any of those nice 
girls?” 

“ Oh, I liked them all well enough.” 

“And what about the little Indian 
girl you left behind in the Territory?” 

“TI heard she died about six months 
after I left. No one knew what ailed 
her; it was consumption, I reckon.” 

“Well, go on, what happened to you 
next ?” 

“There was to be a big race; horses 
were entered from lots of places. Mr. 
Bayley was the biggest horseman in 
Denver, Mr. Sargent was another; it 
was nip and tuck between them. I 
trained for both of them. Bayley hada 
splendid horse, and big money bet on 
him, and Sargent had a little mare that 
wasn’t no slouch, either: he had a 
jockey named Marks, but he had broke 
his leg, and couldn’t ride. Bayley told 
me if I would ride his horse and win he 
would give me seven hundred dollars. 
Sargent was in a fix when he found 
Marks couldn’t ride, and offered me 
nine hundred to ride his mare, and beat. 
I knew the horses were a pretty even 
match, and it would all depend on the 
way they were rode. Bayley said if I 
rode for Sargent he would shoot me on 
sight ; that made me mad; so I changed 
colors with another jockey that I knew 
was a real good rider, and our faces were 
so dusty and sweaty I knew no one 
would notice,—and he rode Bayley’s 
horse, and I rode Sargent’s. I tell you 
I wanted to beat,—I just had to beat. 

“There were some fifteen thousand 
people there, and a good track. It was 
the hottest race I ever rode. We got 
a good start, and all the other horses 
soon fell behind but our two, and one 
little black mare that was a good one. 
We three kept neck and neck; then the 
black mare pulled ahead and all the peo- 
ple yelled; but it was only a spurt, and 
too soon, for she could n’t hold it, and 
dropped a little back; and we rode neck 
and neck, just us two, and it was so 
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still for a minute, I only heard the 
horses’ feet. I had to win, and saved 
up for the last six lengths. I felt as 
light as a bag of feathers,—all but my 
head, and it felt like bursting. Bayley’s 
horse pulled a little ahead, and there 
was another yell, and everybody thought 
it was all up with the little mare; but I 
just leaned down with my hands on 
each side of her neck, my feet against 
her sides, and fairly lifted her, it seemed 
to me, and we came in one length ahead. 

“T just heard all the people cheer and 
yell, and saw Bayley’s face with seven 
devils in it, when he saw it was me, and 
his hand go round to his pistol pocket; 
and I slipped through the crowd, back 
to the stables, and got my nine hundred 
dollars that was waiting for me, pulled 
an overcoat on over my jockey clothes, 
and jumped on a west-bound train that 
was just starting, and fetched up in Cal- 
ifornia. So I bummed round there 
awhile, then bought a ranch on the 
Sacramento River, and went to raising 
wheat. I stuck at that four or five 
years, and made some money ; had gay 
times, too, going to balls and picnics, 
and riding round with the girls,—then 
I had some bad luck.” 

“What was that?” I asked, as he 
stopped and chewed a bay leaf. 

“T got married ; by George! I wasa 
fool to do it; but, you see, I had so 
much bother with the girls, and Father 
Kepler —he was a priest —told me I 
had better get married, and that would 
put a stop to it, and he said that Annie 
Berger was a nice girl, and would make 
me a good wife, and I thought it would 
be nice to have her keep house for me 
instead of a Chinaman; so I went and 
asked her, and she seemed very willing, 
and hurried things up, so that we got 
married in two weeks. Father Kepler 
married us, and there was a great wed- 
ding and lots of presents, and Annie 
had a good send-off, and we went out to 
the ranch. But her folks lived in town, 
her father was a butcher, and worth 





money, and Annie didn’t like to live 
on the ranch, said it was lonesome, and 
would make me go to town and live in 
the house with her folks; and they 
wanted me to sell the ranch and go into 
the butcher business and tend the shop, 
and I tried tending shop, and haggled 
with old women over sausage and soup 
bones, and they jawed me for selling 
tough steak, and jewed me about the 
price, and I hated the whole business, 
and did n’t know what to do. I always 
hated to live in a town, I get tired of 
people ; so I thought and thought, and 
at last made up my mind to cut stick 
and leave them all; no use to go back 
to the ranch, I wouldn’t have any peace 
there, for Annie’s folks were bound to 
boss me; so I let on I was going out to 
the ranch on business, but in place of 
that I got on a train, and never stopped 
until I got off here in the mountains, 
and here I have been ever since.” 

“But what about your wife? What 
would she think had become of you?” 

“Q, I don’t know, she is as well off 
as she was before, and I am a good deal 
better off. I like it out here. I feel at 
home in the hills. I guess you ’d better 
wake up the Colonel, and see if he 
does n’t think it is time to start back ; 
we have fifteen miles to ride.” 

“‘Get the horses, Larry, it is three 
o’clock,” said my father, as he got on 
his feet. He needed no waking, but 
was on the alert as a soldier always 
must be. 

We were soon in our saddles and off 
over break-neck trails, then picking our 
way among the cactus and sage-brush, 
leaping little watercourses and gulches, 
and by sun-down we were back at the 
post. 

After dinner, as my father smoked 
his cigar, and I swung in a hammock 
beside him, we talked of Larry. 

“ He entertained me by telling me his 
history, while you were taking your 
siesta,” said I. 

“ Yes, I heard the most of it,” he re- 
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plied. “I was not so asleep as I ap- 
peared.” 

“T just thought as much, papa: did 
you ever hear anything so cold-blooded, 
and perfectly ingenuous as the way he 
told about the girls that bothered him,— 
I have no doubt they were infatuated 
with his handsome face and Apollo-like 
figure,— and the cool way in which he 
made his escape from his wife and the 
butcher shop?” 

My father laughed heartily. “He is 
a queer customer,” saidhe. “I suspect 
heis more than half Indian, having been 
brought up among them.” 

“He hasno more soul than’a cocoa- 
nut,” said I. 

“Perhaps it only slumbers, and may 
wake up some day,” responded my 
father. 

“T don’t believe it, papa.” 

Summer waned into autumn. The 
post began to make preparations for 
winter. There were occasional rumors 
cof the Indians’ getting ready for an out- 
break, which kept everybody on the 
alert, and put a stop to my long rides 
into the mountains. Our sitting room 
was decorated with beautiful skins, 
brought us by Larry, of animals he had 
trapped and shot ; bear, mountain goat, 
and one magnificent panther skin, all 
tanned and prepared by himself. 

I found out that he knew nothing 
about writing figures ; he did the most 
wonderful calculating mentally,—as he 
expressed it “in his head.” I tried to 
get him to tell me the process by which, 
for instance, he multiplied by three fig- 
ures, but when he tried to express it in 
words he became hopelessly tangled, 
and could make nothing out of it. I 
told him I would show him how to write 
figures, and he agreed to it in a way half 
proud, half humble; so I got an arith- 
metic, slate, and pencil, and Larry ina 
corner of the veranda, and began at nu- 
meration and expounded it tohim. He 
was perfectiy delighted, and took hold 
with such cleverness, and worked at it 
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so eagerly, that I frequently had to send 
him away when other things claimed 
my attention. He went through the five 
simple rules with astonishing celerity, 
fractions, decimals, and measurement, 
were mastered with equal readiness, un- 
til he bid fair to floor me, I having never 
been very good at mathematics. 

He had never read anything but news- 
papers,—the worid of books was all un- 
known to him. I read him of the early 
history of America, the Indian and Rev- 
olutionary wars, and the days of witch- 
craft in New England. He would lean 
forward, perfectly engrossed, with his 
eyes fixed on my face, sometimes becom- 
ing so excited that he would spring to 
his feet, and declare what he would have 
done had he been there. He always 
wanted to know if it was true,—no fic- 
tion for Larry. My father often said 
it was as good as a play to watch him. 
I read him some books of foreign travel, 
and showed him a map of the world, 
the first that he had ever seen. My 
masculine Undine was getting his views 
considerably enlarged. 

One day he paused in the midst of 
doing a sum, as if he had just thought 
of something, and said, “Miss Ray, 
what do you bother about doing all 
these things for me for ?” 

“Why, Larry, don’t you bother to 
do things for us? Didn’t you spend 
weeks in hunting up a proper mustang, 
and breaking it for me, so that now I 
have the best saddle-horse at the post? 
Haven’t you brought me no end of 
specimens from the mountains, and 
flowers for my collection, which I never 
would have got in any other way? Why 
should n’t I do some little thing for 
you? You tell me a great many things 
I never knew, and if I know some things 
that you don’t, why can’t I tell you?” 

He looked thoughtful a moment, then 
went on with his sum. 

“My faun of Praxiteles has never 
had a human tie, and cannot understand 
why any one should take a little inter- 
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est in him,” I said to my father, when 
Larry had gone. 

“Well, daughter, what we never have 
we never miss: maybe he is just as 
happy.” 

“But avery negative kind of happi- 
ness, papa; I should never be content 
with it.” 

“Don’t you know, Ray, that that is 
the only kind of person who ever is con- 
tented ?” 

“Then there ought to be something 
better than contentment, papa.” 

“So there is, my dear, aspiration: 
even if we never attain to our ideals, it 
does us good to have them, does n’t it ?” 

*O yes, I think so.” 

It was a still, sultry afternoon, with a 
hush in the air, and a haze on the hori- 
zon. Some mysterious influence was 
abroad that oppressed the spirits. 

“The barometer is lower than I have 
ever seen it since we came here,”’ said 
my father; “we are in for some kind of 
a storm.” 

Even as he spoke the black clouds 
were piling up in the southwest with as- 
tonishing rapidity, and directly the 
storm was upon us. The rain fell in 
sheets, such floods and seas of water; 
the wind,—tearing, shrieking,—it swept 
down everything before it in its wild 
fury. Amid the roar we heard the 
crashing of mighty trees. I clung to 
my father as we stood by a window; the 
low wooden house shook and swayed 
like a reed; the officers’ quarters cap- 
sized before our eyes; the stables were 
unroofed, and part of them carried away ; 
everything was flying in the air. 

In a few minutes it had all passed, 
and we looked out on the ruin it had 
wrought. Giant trees that looked as if 
they had stood for hundreds of years 
were prostrate; the little mountain 
stream was a raging torrent. On fur- 
ther investigation two of the officers 
were found to be badly hurt by falling 
timbers, and the mess cook had his head 
terribly cut. 
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We mended up the injured ones first 
of all, and pitched a large tent as a tem- 
porary shelter for those who had been 
rendered houseless. A corporal re- 
ported that the horses had stampeded, 
frightened by the thunder. A number 
of men were detailed to go and find them 
before they should become scattered in 
the mountains. 

The sun was shining out as clear and 
soft as if it made no account of the 
havoc just accomplished,—we feel so 
small and insignificant when the great 
forces of Nature rise up against us,— 
when we saw the men and horses re- 
turning. As they came nearer we saw 
that four of them were carrying a rude 
litter, made of branches tied together 
with their lasso ropes, and covered with 
their storm-coats. A motionless form 
lay on it. They placed the litter softly 
on the veranda. The senseless form 
was Larry’s. 

“How did it happen, boys?” asked 
my father, with real grief in his voice. 

“T think it must have been lightning, 
sir,” said the old corporal: “we found 
him on a mountain trail; there were 
fallen trees and rocks all around him, 
and his mustang was mashed into a 
shapeless mass, but there is n’t a scratch 
on Larry,—he never knew what hurt 
him,” 

I was down on my knees beside the 
litter, bending over him; it seemed so 
pitiful,—how could such an embodiment 
of life, vigor, and beauty, die! I was cry- 
ing like a baby. Suddenly his eyes 
opened—those beautiful red-brown eyes, 
—with a look of surprise like a child 
just waked from sleep. 

“Miss Ray,” he whispered. My tears 
were pouring on his bright hair, already 
drenched with the rain. Then the ex- 
pression changed to one of passionate 
longing, and he sighed, “Oh! don’t for- 
get me.” 

The lids fell, a shadow crept over the 
handsome brown face, the breath flut- 


tered a moment,—and Larry was dead. 
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In the nervous despair and distress of 
my illness, I did not want to go there,— 
or anywhere else, in fact, except per- 
haps to go out into the autumn soli- 
tudes, where I would strive to cast my 
pain and sorrow to the sky, and in such 
abstraction to gather pebbles from the 
banks, to hunt for late-blossoming flow- 
ers, and listen to the wee, wee, of the 
little gray birds who haunt the hedges 
the year round, and are happy in the 
shade of the scraggy weeds. I might 
there lay my head in some tawny, lone 
spot, and be tired, and old, and listless, 
along with Nature in the silent, smoky 
days of October. 

But real life does not allow one to do 
that way: life makes laws, and the or- 
derly ones must abide by them. So I 
was brought to a high, sunny spot, 
where a great building with many doors 
and windows, and long corridors, showed 
itself to be the abode of those who have 
to live in the little sphere of a low or 
maimed vitality, but under the large- 
hearted care of skillful and gentle ones, 
trained in all the finest arts of keeping 
life tied back in frail human forms. 

But as I sat waiting in a rigorously 
hygienic room, whoseconveniences were 
suggestive of the services of sickness, 
my weak patience failed me. I ordered 
the nurse from my presence, and sought 
relief in a struggle of tears. I was long- 
ing still to escape from my pain to the 
smoky hills, when the door opened, and 
one of the accidents of system ap- 
peared,—the former occupant of the 
room had left something. 

She was a mellow-eyed,innocent-faced 
young woman, with the cream of the 
Spanish race in her skin; and she held 
high over her shoulder a wise-looking, 
dark-eyed baby. 


“You excusa me?” And she came 
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directly into the room ; then she stopped 
before me. 

“QO, you cri?” Her tone indicated 
so much surprise that I looked at her in 
aggrieved amazement. I had not sup- 
posed that there was a law against cry- 
ing. 

“Q, vera well,” she continued, with 
her soft and gentle voice, moving about 
quietly for her things ; “O, vera well, 
that is all right,—you cri no more. 
When I come I cri, too; but now, evra 
thing all right. I cri no more, neva,— 
it is all right.” Then she passed out, 
the wise-eyed baby casting a long look 
of reproach upon me. 

No skillful arguments of friends could 
have availed so much. I was comforted. 
From her voice and manner, in the 
clasping arms of the baby, came a subtle 
aroma of peace and repose. 


When the descending sun turns all 
the great ocean west of the Cliff House 
into a sheet of burnished whiteness, the 
reflected rays, striking the scrubby hills 
beyond the cable terminus, fall upon a 
building of commanding appearance, 
situated on the corner of California and 
Maple streets. Itis the Children’s Hos- 
pital and Training School for Nurses, 
managed by women, from the cooks to 
the resident physician ; and it is what 
every place thrown entirely on the re- 
sponsibility of trained and noble women 
becomes, —a place homelike in its man- 
agement, and gentle in all its adminis- 
trations. Of this hospital the public 
already knows a great deal. It has a 
popular and now justly famous line of 
charitable work —that of treating and 
caring for the sick and maimed, and 
children of the poor, who but for sweet 
charity’s sake would die in pain, or live 
on in misery and deformity. A portion 
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of the building, however, is devoted to 
private paying patients, who wish to 
avail themselves of the advantages of a 
well equipped institution. 

A sufferer placed in one of these 
fresh, airy upper rooms, very soon be- 
gins to feel the soothing and quieting 
influence of a regime that, like a sys- 
tem of stars controlled at its center, 
keeps the same force of strength and 
law to its uttermost confines. 

When a sufferer, opening restless 
eyes at intervals, sees only, passing in 
and out, a pure-faced, fresh-looking girl, 
as collected in her appearance as she’is 
firm and orderly in her motions, it is 
natural to begin to conclude that as long 
as there is nothing to think about, it 
might be as well not to think at all. 
One whose presence of mind is unset- 
tled by disease reposes himself the 
sooner, when he finds that a force out- 
side of his own spasmodic wishes is di- 
recting his well being and comfort with- 
out any collisions with the senses of 
feeling and hearing. Not to hear a 


whispered consultation outside your 


door is to feel that there is nothing to 
whisper about. Not to hear some rustic 
blundering around with, “Is she danger- 
ous ?” is to feel that friends and enemies 
alike are removed from power to harm 
you. And not being asked every half 
hour, “ How do you feel now?” you 
proceed to dismiss from your own mind 
the task of keeping up a summary of 
your ills. 

The patient who pins his faith to his 
physician’s skill and waits, is nearer the 
broad road of recovery than he who 
nervously watches the solicitude of his 
friends, and measures the ups and 
downs of his fever by the number of 
neighbors who come in. Solicitude in 
many cases needs more regulation than 
neglect ; and the patient that is over- 
warmed, over-fed, over-petted, or over- 
restrained, by anxious friends or rela- 
tives, takes the odds against a lot of ills, 
both real and imaginary, that he need 


not suffer in a well regulated sanitarium 
or hospital. When the patient can nev- 
ertheless see that skillful hands are do- 
ing everything possible for him, and 
also feels that he is overshadowed by a 
woman’s tenderness and solicitude akin 
to love, he realizes that he has reached 
safe ground in the land of recuperation. 

A hospital managed and serviced by 
scientific women is not a hospital in the 
old sense of the word. It is no longer 
a sternly regulated ward, where -fixed 
and unsympathetic rules control the 
patient ; and the nurses seem to labor 
for something beside simply earning 
their wages: A training school for 
nurses means that these nurses are not 
working mechanically for hire, but for 
the crown of reward from the superiors, 
which is, “ Well done, faithful one ; now 
you shall be trusted with more knowl- 
edge.” The girls in this Training School 
serve a term for a diploma, which means 
merit only ; and they dare not turn a 
hand or take a step but for the glory of 
doing the very best they can. Conse- 
quently the patient is under a ministra- 
tion that could not be secured anywhere 
else for any money or consideration. 

The duties of a resident physician at 
this Hospital and Training School are 
such that there is no chance of any 
patient suffering from the mistakes of 
attendants. And the fact that a physi- 
cian is under the same roof is sufficient 
to quiet the mind of a patient who is 
made abnormally restless and anxious 
by disease. In many cases there is im- 
mediate need of a physician, to tell the 
sufferer not that she is getting worse, 
but that she is perfectly safe and prob- 
ably improving ; this to drive away the 
horrors of delusion, and substitute calm 
repose for tossing fear. 

You get strangely distrait sometimes 
when you are just a little ill. The world 
suddenly rises up and arrays itself 
against you, the tables and chairs seem 
to stand in battle array, the slightest 
noises are rolls of musketry, your bit of 
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window sky is void and blank, and mis- 
eries pile upon miseries, till you retreat, 
fall back upon your scattered nerves, 
and find no forces or reinforcements 
there. Then it is that you have need 
of this clear-eyed Athene, the resident 
physician, who steals in unheralded and 
hovers over you, permeating the atmos- 
phere with her inspiring presence, and 
herself radiant and wonder-working as 
the misty goddess who shone upon the 
disastrous field of Troy. Her hand falls 
upon your pulse like the rose petals from 
the full-blown rose, and her smile re- 
minds you of a dewy sunrise you once 
saw, in a green, sparkling little valley. 
By the time your story is told to her 
pure, kind face the battle is over, the 
smoke of trouble lifts up around the ho- 
rizon, and soft Peace floats in, in service- 
able array, while Sleep folds down her 
invisible wings and you are at rest. 

To have a physician always within call, 
is supposed to be a privilege of the very 
wealthy. But in this case, when the 
physician is a lovely woman, a goddess, 
a white-armed, wise Athene, a silver- 
footed Thetis, so adroit, you can indeed 
revel in all the luxuries of being sick. 
Illness becomes reduced to a scientific 
pleasure; you treasure up the quiet 
hours, care-free, flower-scented, orderly, 
calm, as a dear little space taken out of 
the worry and turmoil of life, and meas- 
ured as so many yards of repose. 
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Then when you are commanded to 
eat, in this admirable home, you are not 
asked that outrageous question, “ Now, 
what do you want?” but you are served 
with what your condition demands, in 
dainty little bits of odd and pretty ware 
on tidy trays of various patterns. The 
viands arrayed with such tasteful care 
are made even more sweet and palata- 
ble by the smiles of the gentle nurse 
who brings them to your bedside. 

But you cannot always be sick; you 
get well too fast when you are so ten- 
derly cared for. You get prosaically 
strong, and you are sent out into the 
cold world. You givea clinging hand 
to your sweet nurse,— who has already 
found a new love, and is bending over 
another battle-worn veteran of pain,— 
a few words of regretful parting to the 
other attendants and physicians you 
have met and learned to admire, and 
then a tear-stained hand of farewell to 
the clear-eyed, the silver-footed, the 
wonder-working, the wise resident phy- 
sician. Then you go down the halls to 
the door, as from an old home to which 
you have returned to forget the wrongs 
of changeful life, to soothe the wearing 
pulse of fear, and to imbibe again the 
inspirations of youth. And you pass 
out of the silently swinging door into the 
highway of life, newly fashioned, newly 
strengthened, glad and resolute. “All 
is right, right, right,— you cri no more.” 
L. 4. #f. S. 











THE spell of the Columbian year has 
fallen on poetry as it has on so much 
else in America. There is never much 
to be said in favor of the “occasional ” 
poet ; and even where the theme that 
inspires him is as broad as in the pres- 
ent instance, it is hard to feel anything 
but regret that the results should find 
perpetuation in print. No ode has yet 
come in dedicated directly to the Fair, 
but America, Columbus, Mexico, Fran- 
cis Drake, and similar titles adorn a 
large proportion of the volumes of verse 
which have appeared during the past six 
months. Incidentally other verse-mak- 
ers have seized the opportunity of put- 
ting out dialect poems peculiar to some 
local section 6f the United States, or 
metrical descriptions of its landscape or 
its characteristic habits of thought. 

Most pretentious, probably, of these 
“timely” books are the two volumes by 
Kinahan Cornwallis, entitled 7he Song 
of America and Columbus,'and The Con- 
guest of Mexico and Peru. The former 
of these contains 278 pages, and the lat- 
ter 443. Even the author has doubts 
about the amount produced, and apolo- 
gizes for his prolixity in the preface. 
His only excuse is that these books have 
been a labor of love. He has not writ- 
ten them in the expectation of pecuniary 
gain. He makes his “daily bread in a 
bakery not devoted to poesy, and far 
removed from Parnassus.” He is frankly 
pleased too with the result of his labors, 
and naively says, after asking the read- 
er’s forgiveness, “So alluring and pic- 
turesque is the theme, that for my own 
part I should never tire of it, if it went 
on, like Tennyson’s brook — forever.” 

1The Song of America and Columbus. By Kinahan 
Cornwallis, New York: Published at the Office of the 
Daily Investigator: 1892. 

2The Conquest of Mexicoand Peru. Prefaced by The 
Discovery of the Pacific. Ibid: 1893 
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The main trouble with the books is 
that there is not a line of real poetry in 
them. They are simply historical nar- 
ratives done in verse, and cover much 
the same ground as the text-books is- 
sued for school purposes. More than 
that, the versification so takes out the 
tang of the historical interest, that it is 
doubtful whether any one would have 
the patience to read them for the histor- 
ical information they contain. The un- 
varying regularity of the lines, the over 
repetition of the rhyming, and the long 
sentences and paragraphs, combine to 
render the narratives hopelessly dull. 
The following, taken at random, will do 
to show both the merits and faults of 
the style. It is even, but that is all that 
can be said : — 


At early morn the boats were armed and manned, 
The rowers plied their oars, and from the band 
Came stirring music as they neared the land, 
Where groups of natives studded all the strand, 
Columbus stepped ’mid martial pomp ashore, 
While in his hand a naked sword he bore, 

And o’er him waved the banner of Castile. 
Then he, and all his men, prepared to kneel, 
And kiss the ground in joy and thankful prayer, 
For safe deliverance through Almighty care. 

** This isle I name San Salvador !”’ he cried, 

** And may no woe its future e’er betide !” 
And then a cross he planted in the soil 

And prayed Jehovah on his work would smile. 
** And ye,” said he, then turning to his crew, 
“ Be unto me and to your country, true, 

And each his duty, uncomplaining, do, 

And my commands implicitly obey ; 

So shall ye reap the riches of Cathay, 

Add to the splendors of your sov’reign’s reign, 
And, as crusaders, crowns of glory gain.” 


El Nuevo Mundo’ is another poem of 
similar purport, but briefer. It cele- 
brates our country as the final human 
society contemplated by the divine plan 
from the foundation of the world ; and 
reviews all history as a working out by 


8El Nuevo Mundo. By Louis James Block. Chica 
go: Charles H, Kerr: 1893. 
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physical and social evolution of this final 
order ; not so much, after all, the present 
order of American society, but that fore- 
shadowed, and now being wrought out 
here. 
O Western World, what the long strain and toil 
Of the great periods have wrought and won 
Leaves unto you a labor but begun ; 
Here is the land of promised wine and oil, 
Here is the state which many failures soil 
Incarnated anew and strong once more, 
Alert, high-hearted, and equipped to foil 
The dangers that confront us with their roar ; 
Here is the land of gold 
Which wise men seek to hold, 
Not gold whose heapings mock with longings sore, 
But purer metal which for helmet wore, 
And shield, the brave who saw and loved the right, 
And were suffused with eager conquest’s might ; 
O golden land of ours! Arise and strive to be 
Time’s purposes attained, Freedom and Victory. 


This stanza illustrates fairly the purpose 
and spirit of the whole, (which runs 
to nearly a hundred closely printed 
pages,) but not as fairly the merit, for 
much of it touches a somewhat higher 
level of poetic diction ; yet not so much 
higher as to give any eloquent and liv- 
ing passage that the reviewer needs 
must quote. Thus of Columbus’s voyage, 
for example :— 
Forth into unknown seas ! and who shall say 

What keel clove those forgetful waves before ? 

Had the dark-haired and slim Phcenician’s prore 
Seen creaming from its thrust the fitful play 
Of those unresting waters? or the way 

Been conscious of the Greekish mariner 
Whose fancy wantoned in the golden day 

O ost Atlantis? 


Thus with a dignified meter, well sus- 
tained, with intelligent language, and a 
considerable degree of poetic feeling, 
the whole poem is carried through, — 
an exercise that implies mental training 
and gives mental training, and raises 
anew the reviewer’s frequent question 
to himself, whether such work is worth 
the doing, save for its reward in educa- 
tion to the writer. For with all its merit 
it nowhere catches the fire that will make 
people read it. A brief ode, even a son- 
net, conceived with as much elevation 
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wrought out with as much finish, would 
be read ; but the world has not time or 
attention to read along succession of 
pages lit by no intenser gleam than 
shines from these. 

If Mrs. Sherwood’s Dream of the 
Ages* had been published without the 
illustrations it would find a larger circle 
of readers. The text is much better 
than the pictures, which are, in fact, 
rather ridiculous. For the poem itself, 
it is a parable of the national history; 
and like all written by this lady,— who 
might almost be called the official poet 
of the Grand Army of the Republic,— 
is fervently patriotic, swiftly rhythmic, 
glowing in diction. Reviewers have 
compared Mrs. Sherwood’s rbythm and 
diction to Swinburne’s ; and the rhythm 
really does suggest it sometimes; but 
there is little of the felicity and dis- 
crimination in language that tempers 
Swinburne’s affluence,— as one may see 
in the following stanzas, for instance, 
from Zhe Dream of the Ages :— 

Hail Columbia, dream of the ages, all radiant and 
royal and sweet, 

With thy head to the heavens uplifted and the tinkle 
of silver-shod feet, 

And thy lips with proud prophecies regnant, and 
mystical meanings replete. 


Lo, the scintillant spheres in their spinning have 
glinted thy garments of sheen. 

Lo, the visions of seers and of sages are pictured at 
last in thy mein. 

Lo, the Occident calls to the Orient: ‘* Rise, haste 
to the feast of the queen.” 


In the swift surging swirl of the city, in the sunny 
siestas of ease, 

A-whirl o’er the plains continental, a-sail o’er invin- 
cible seas, 

Where the pennons of liberty ripple their ruddy red 
stripes to the breeze, 

There thy realm in beneficent beauty is bending in 
blessing above, 

On the wings of a tender compassion, like the brood- 
ing white wings of a dove; 

For lo, from the shadows of Nations has risen the 
Kingdom of Love. 


1The Dream of the Ages. By Kate Brownlee Sher- 


wood. National Tribune Office: Washington, D. C. 














We turn, by a vague association, from 
books expressly inspired by the time to 
those whose interest is primarily of 
place. Easily the worst of these is Zhe 
History of Geronimo’s Summer Cam- 
paign,' a mere pamphlet slip, without a 
publisher or address, a scurrilous attack, 
ignorantly written and full of misspell- 
ing, upon General Crook and the army. 
[deala,* published in the State of Wash- 
ington, is a long step above the Arizo- 
na attempt, even in intelligence and 
poetic merit, and not to be mentioned 
with it in the matter of refinement. 
It is a romance of fabled islands, and 
heroes, and love, and death, and heaven, 
and the writer intimates that its pur- 
pose is to preach the worth of the ideal 
in life. It is as honest and gentle in 
tone as possible, and it reads easily, with 
a straightforward language, smooth me- 
ter, and no gross crudities. Criticism 
is disarmed, not only by something 
pleasingly sincere in the simple verse, 
but by the author’s extenuating pref- 
ace, which tells us that the language in 
which he writes is an acquired one, and 
intimates that he prints the little tale 
from no idea that it has especial merit, 
but for personal reasons, quite apart 
from any youthful ambition,—- or so we 
interpret the rather vague expressions. 

Ranch Verses* is a collection of “ off- 
springs of solitude,—born in idle hours 
on a Texas ranch.” They are mostly 
verses of ranch, and round-up, and fron- 
tier dance, and Texas belles, but a good 
many are of New York and Bar Harbor, 
and society girls. They are evidently 
the work of the “educated cowboy” 
from New York, not educated, however, 
in the sense that the verses show any 
high literary training. Many of them 
are merely commonplace, fingering over 


1 The History of Geronimo’s Summer Campaign in 


1885. By G. D. Cummings. San Francisco: William 
Doxey & Co,: 1893. ® 

2ideala. By Charles Grissen, San Francisco News 
Co. : 1893. 


8 Ranch Verses. By William Lawrence Chittenden, 
New York ; G,. P. Putnam's Sons : 1893. 
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without originality the most well-worn 
chords of moralizing or romance. Thus: 
Man lives and dies. What more know we? 

With all our pomp and pride. 
Midst wealth or fame or poverty, 

We know this much,—‘‘ He died.” 
What lived he for? To learn, alas, 

That he could nothing know ; 
To sip the sweets from pleasure’s glass, 

Or drain the depths of woe. 


Of course, nearly anyone of fair in- 
telligence could “rhyme you so ten years 
together ” ; and while it was well enough 
for a lonely rancher thus to string his 
pensive moods into verse, it was scarce- 
ly worth while to publish it all. The 
volume would have been better had it 
been sifted, for there are dialect poems 
of very fair merit, and a slight but good 
touch of humor; character studies of 
“Texas types,” that are interesting ; 
and some spirited descriptions and 
songs; while a few even of the tributes 
to ladies, or to personal friends, are 
worth preserving. The best songs are 
not of Texas, but of yachting, and other 
sea themes on the Atlantic coast; but 
for the sake of representing more fairly 
the chief topic of the volume, we quote 
an ode to the Texas norther :— 

Thrice welcome to the norther, 
The norther roaring free 
Across the rolling prairies, 
Straight from the Arctic sea ! 
Avaunt ye western breezes, 
And southern zephyrs warm ! 
Here’s to the cold blue norther, 
The stern, relentless storm ! 


I’m tired of love and laughter, 
Tonight I long for war ; 

For the bugle blasts are sounding 
From the heights of Labrador 

** Whoo-hoo!” the winds are wailing 
Their muffled reveilles, 

And round my chimney fortress 
Roar angry, shoreless seas. 


Wild storms, and wants, and dangers 
Will thrill a poet’s heart, 

And free his Viking spirit, 
Far more than feeble art. 

So welcome to the storm wind, 
The northers [ invoke. 

Here’s to the strong gray weather 
That makes the heart of oak. 
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It was a happy thought to make a col- 
lection, with translations, of Mexican 
and South American Poems, for while 
English-reading people have been made 
more or less familiar with the literature 
of Spain, that of Mexico, and those of 
Brazil, and Colombia, and Paraguay, and 
the other South American countries are 
practically unknown. Unfortunately, in 
the present attempt, the translations 
are not meritorious enough to serve the 
purpose. The volume opens with “ The 
Dark Forest,” by Gaspar Nujfiez de 
Arce, a poem of Spain, not Mexico, but 
so popular in Mexico, the translators 
say, as to excuse its introduction here. 
The translation of this long poem, and 
of a few that follow it, is made in rhyme, 
but the attempt is then given up, and a 
line-for-line translation, quite literal, 
with some regard for rhythm only, is 
adopted. This is better; and as the 
Spanish text is conveniently given on 
the page opposite the translation, one 
who reads Spanish need not be troubled 
by the deficiencies of rendering ; while 
even one who cannot follow the original 
may get an idea of the substance of 
these gleanings from a field almost new; 
and he will not fail to find in it much 
that is well worthy his attention. The 
poems are unusually long, and descrip- 
tion and patriotism play the chief part 
in them, though of course love has its 
place. The wars of liberation have been 
especial inspirers of song, and even 
through the inadequate translations, 
one can see that there is a spontaneity, 
a freshness and reality, in the long de- 
scriptions of the beloved country of each 
bard, or eulogies of its defenders, or 
laments over its miseries, that make one 
feel dissatisfied with most of our pains- 
takingly chipped out North American 
verse, They suggest our poetry of the 
late generation,—the long, simple, yet 
readable and living descriptions, appeals, 


Translated 
San 


1Mexican and South American Poems, 
by Ernest 8. Green and Miss H. Von Lowenfels. 
Diego, California : Dodge & Burbeck : 1893. 
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tributes, and ballads, of Whittier’s 
younger days, or Longfellow’s, or Bry- 
ant’s. We should like to see some one 
that has the translator’s gift try this 
field. To show the effect in deadening 
the spirit of the verse that the transla- 
tion has, we quote a few lines from it, 
and follow them with a more sympa- 
thetic rendering, (a stray attempt of a 
friend of the present reviewer,) made 
on the same principle of a merely rhyth- 
mic, literal version, without attempt to 
reproduce the rhyme. The poem is by 
Dojia Gertrudis Gomez de Avellaneda, 
a Cuban lady, and the subject is Youth : 


Open thy gates, O world. Life, widen 

For me thy path. 

Let torrents of joy divine, 

Of love and liberty gush forth. Give me 
Great ambitions without end. My kindled soul 
Is excited with the thirst of keen emotions. 
I would exhaust, O life, thy treasures, 

And would consume, O world, thy joys. 
Glory, virtue, feasts, and women, 

Songs, mirth, and affections, 

All must form my coveted happiness. 

All this thou dost enclose in thy rich bosom 
Like the happy flowers that hold 

Their essence pure within their calyx. 





Open thy gates, O world,—and widen life, 
For me thy path. 

Let floods of joys divine 

Of love, of liberty, gush forth. Great thoughts 
Give, give me without end. My kindled soul 
Stirs with the thirst of keen emotions ; 

Thy treasures, life, I would exhaust, 

O world, thy joys I would consume,— 

Glory and virtue, feasts and fame, 

Laughter and woman’s love, 

All that to make my happiness I crave, 

All this is held within thy fertile breast, 

As in their conscious hearts the happy flowers 
Hold all pure essence of their simple lives. 


The Angel and the King,’ Narcissus 
and Other Poems,® and Nondescript,* 
have no especial local claim, nor are they 
of sufficient merit in themselves to call 
for much notice. The first mentioned is 

2The Angel and the King. By John Augustine Wil- 
stack. Buffalo, New York: Charles Wells Moulton ; 
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3 Narcissus and Other Poems. By Walter Malone. 

Philadelphia : J. B. Lippincott Co,: 1893. 

By Martha Eileen Holahan. 


4 Nondescript. lbid. 














the longest,— over four hundred pages 
of very lame verse, of all lengths and 
topics, with much futile purpose of hu- 
mor. JVarcissus is also a collection, but 
of much better sort. It is apparently by 
a Southerner, and has plenty of native 
fervor, which falls short of real strength, 
but is at least not forced or hysterical. 
The versification is easy, the language 
straightforward, and the descriptions 
enthusiastic and well colored, especi- 
ally where inspired by Greek legend. 
Of Nondescript, a good deal the same 
things might be said; it is a romance 
and located in France; rather morbid, 
but in no way offensive. 

With Charybdis' we come to a more 
definite note of intelligence, a clearer 
atmosphere of literary cultivation. The 
verses are of fancy and affection rather 
than of thought ; but they have the in- 
definable accent of a cultivated environ- 
ment. Theyare English,and the writer’s 
signature has been known in recent 
English verse collections for several 
years ; indeed, the book under review 
has come to us late, and was published 
two years ago. They have a quaint and 
characteristic turn, of which perhaps 
the following is the best example :— 


NEPTUNE’S FLOCKS. 


Verdant prairies of the ocean, 

Where old Neptune’s herds are tended, 
And his white flocks go a-straying 

Far as ever eyes can see ; 
Where the dim and utmost distance 

With the sky to one is blended ; 
Where the way is wild and trackless 

And the wind goes roving free. 


On the wide and rolling pastures 

Who shall count the flocks and tend them ? 
Does some shepherdess mermaiden 

Drive them onward through the night ? 
Or some Triton, rudely blowing 

On his shell, affrighted send them 
Rushing madly in to shoreward 

With their fleeces soft and white ? 


We will shear the silver fleeces ; 
We will sit and swiftly spin them 


1Charybdis. By Helen Maud Waithman. New York : 
FE. P. Dutton & Co,: 1893. 
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Into cloudy dreams of tissue, 
Such as veil the virgin moon ; 
We will leave them fine and filmy 
With the dyes of sunset in them, 
And will spangle them with star-drops 
Reft from out the nights of June. 


Then with deft and dainty touches 
We will delicately shape them 
Into hangings rich and splendid 
As no earthly house may hold. 
Round life’s sordid things and mean ones 
We will softly twine and drape them, 
And all rugged edges soften 
’Neath the mystery of their fold. 


> 


Malmorda* is a “ metrical romance’ 
of early Ireland, and it is written with 
spirit and grace. The writer published 
a few years ago a drama on Robert Em- 
mett, which was very creditable work. 
A couple of stanzas-from the “ Fore- 
song” give the spirit and manner of the 
romance, though the verse is simpler, 
as it should be, in narration :— 


Oh, my soul, how can it be 

That by still or stormy sea, 
By the calm that swoons below, or the fury loose 

above, 

The voice of Erin calls on love and love ? 
Passionate our hearts be, well I know, 
Whether our tears or laughter flow, 
Whether our faces gloom or glow, 
Yea, through our Irish souls love’s flame 
Shoots its red blaze and shakes the frame ; 
Beats on the heart with wings of fire, 
As the wind’s sleepless fingers shake a lyre, 
Making wild, eerie music never stilled. 
And be our lives with toil or torment fille 4 
Even a crisping, whispering undertone 
Of hot-caught fiery breath makes known 
The dominant deep,impulse that the hoar 
Old ages stirred with, and that o’er and o’er 
Re-born with travail in the hearts of men, 
Is shaping on our lips, yea now, as then,— 

Love, and love, and love. 


Then full-voiced came my song. 

*Twixt day and dark the dead past called to me 

A long wave rolled along the Irish sea, 

Its white foam fronted with tossing spears, 

Red with the rust of a thousand years, 

It brake on the sands and the waters ran 

With a blood-red stain and the song began. 

They were there, the steel-capped Ostman hordes ; 

In the dusk they flashed their two-edged swords. 

Their war-ships tossed on the purpling waves ; 
2Malmorda. By Joseph I. C. Clarke. New York 

G,. P. Putnam's Sons: 1893. 
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At the rowers’ benches toiled the slaves, 
Then the Irish king in his youth and might, 
With sweep of battle and roar of fight 
About him, and circling his Norseland prize, 
The blue of the sea in her wild, sweet eyes, 
The life of a man in each strand of her hair, 
And the glow of a flame on her bosom bare. 
*Mid storm and battle, by moon and mist, 
I saw through their very souls, I wist. 
And the shields that rang, and the sobs that died, 
And the echoing hills and the sombre tide 

Ever were shaping 

Love, and love, and love. 


The writer of the snatches of verse 
containedin Ygdrasi/' gives us through- 
out indication of an understanding of 
literary requirements, which warns him 
that, as we have said above, a poetic 
equipment insufficient to draw readers 
for a long, sustained poem will serve its 
turn in the brief flight,—the two-stanza 
or the “mood,” instead of the romance, 
the “impression,” instead of the long, 
descriptive poem. Thus his little book 
makes a creditable appearance, and while 
a good deal of it is trivial, it is readable 
trifling, such as this : — 


THE ROBBER. 


Quick ! see the lawless brigand go 
Around the hill and through the wood, 

With pearls and diamonds all-aglow, 
And all agleam with stolen gold. 


Now hidden in the secret woods 
He hath no longer need to fret, 
But softly counts his precious goods. 
The robber is the rivulet. 

Again we ascend to a higher level, in 
turning to Mr. R. U. Johnson’s The 
Winter Hour,’ published and widely no- 
ticed early in the year. Here one notes 
at once the full tone of training, of 
choice companionship in books and men, 
of serious artistic use of the poet’s craft. 
The title poem, “The Winter Hour,” 
is in substance a review of the resources 
inthoughtsand memories, books and art, 
human intercourse and sympathy with 
human interests, that may enrich the 


1In the Shade of Ygdrasil. By Frederick Peterson. 


New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons: 1893. 
2The Winter Hour and Other Poems. By Robert U. 
Johnson. 


New York: The Century Company: 1892. 
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leisure of the man who has acquired 
these resources. The prevailing note 
of the book is friendship and serene 
affections,—and Mr. Johnson is of the 
few who can make an address to a per- 
sonal friend, or “to the Guest of the 
Evening,” at a complimentary dinner, 
worth preserving in print for the rest of 
us to read, after it has served its even- 
ing’s purpose. Out-door Nature has her 
place in the poems, but there is little 
vividness or intimacy in the mention of 
her; they are visibly the poems of a 
man of books and companionships. We 
give two of the shortest. In one, the 
suggestion of Emerson is strong, as it 
is in several of the collection :— 


INSCRIPTION FOR A BURIAL URN. 


Fire is older than Earth, 

Swaddled her at her birth, 

Shall be her windy shroud. 

Fear whispers, Zarth with fire endowed 
Ts all of Life: but the Soul’s Desire 

Is something other than earth and fire, 
And cannot mold or burn. 

Of this is Honor made, and Truth, 
And Love that shall out-light the star. 
Go find when these began their youth, 
Then guess their age’s farthest bar ; 
But look not for it in grave or urn. 


A WIsH FOR NEW FRANCE. 
For her no backward look 
Into the bloody book 
Of kings. Thrice-rescued land ! 
Her haunted graves bespeak 
A nobler fate : to seek 
In service of the world again the world’s command. 


She in whose skies of peace 
Arise new auguries 
To strengthen, cheer, and guide. 

When nations in a horde 

Draw the unhallowed sword, 
O Memory, walk a warning specter at her side ! 

Not many people can write child po- 

ems that deserve to be mentioned in the 
same breath with Stevenson’s, but F. 
D. Sherman’s Little Folk Lyrics® are of 
these. We do not wish to be under- 
stood as comparing these pretty and 
sympathetic songs with the inimitable 


8 Little-Folk Lyrics. By Frank Dempster Sherman. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co.: 1893. 
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ones of Mr. Stevenson ; but they are at 
least of the type. And that, we think, 
is a type really adapted to grown peo- 
ple’s reading, not children’s. The po- 
etry little children like to hear is quite 
honestly and unconsciously simple, not 
appreciatively and purposefully naive, 
(if that be not contradictory in terms). 
It may be of the rudest poetically ; Ma- 
ry’s little lamb has always appealed to 
the babies, and always will. When chil- 
dren get a little older, the simpler forms 
of ballad poems of adventure and very 
obvious sentiment, written without ref- 
erence to them, please them most : Ho- 
henlinden, and Barbara Frietchie, and 
Sheridan’s Ride, the May Queen, and 
In School Days, and The Wreck of the 
Hesperus, please them far more than 
poems that try to find their own point 
of view, and interpret their life. They 
do not appear to themselves to need in- 
terpretation ; there is to their sight noth- 
ing quaint and characteristic in child- 
hood ; the transforming halo in which 
we seem to ourselves to have moved 
when we look back to childhood does 
not exist in the child’s consciousness. 

However, whether children are or are 
not more than mildly interested in these 
lyrics, grown people that are fond of 
children will certainly like them. And 
even though something more stirring 
and simple will be a prime favorite, 
bright children will not fail to be pleased 
with the ingenuity of a fancy like this, 
for example. 


GOLDEN—-RobD. 


Spring is the morning of the year, 

And summer is the noontide bright ; 
The autumn is the evening clear 

That comes before the winter’s night. 


And in the evening, everywhere 
Along the roadside, up and down, 
I see the golden torches flare 
Like lighted street-lamps in the town. 


I think the butterfly and bee, 

From distant meadows coming back, 
Are quite contented when they see 

These lamps along the homeward track. 


But those who stay too late get lost ; 
For when the darkness falls about, 

Down every lighted street the frost 
Will go and put the torches out ! 


Clinton Scollard, by dint of a refined 
taste, a delicate ear,and serious study 
and practice in poetry as an art, has 
come to the writing of verses that can- 
not be easily dispraised. Indeed, per- 
haps the most severe thing to be said of 
Songs of Sunrise Lands’ is, that it is just 
good enough to compel its criticism on 
alevel and according to standards that 
put it at adisadvantage. It is tantaliz- 
ing and unsatisfactory to find verse so 
graceful, so accomplished, sometimes so 
vivid, stopping always short of strongly 
touching the mind or heart. And when 
the reviewer recalls how rarely he finds 
a book that does do that, he feels the 
criticism ungracious, and points out 
again that it is the very merit of the 
poems that provokes it. And if not the 
mind or heart, the imagination at least 
is appealed to with no lack of strength. 
Witness the following : — 


KHAMSIN. 

Oh, the wind from the desert blew in ! — 
Khamsin, 

The wind from the desert blew in! 
It blew from the heart of the fiery South, 
From the fervid sand and the hills of drouth, 
And it kissed the land with its scorching mouth ; 
The wind from the desert blew in ! 


It blasted the buds on the almond bough, 
And shriveled the fruit on the orange-tree ; 
The wizened dervish breathed no vow, 
So weary and parched was he. 

The lean muezzin could not cry ; 

The dogs ran mad, and bayed the sky ; 
The hot sun shone like a copper disk, 
And prone in the shade of an obelisk 
The water-carrier sank with a sigh, 

For limp and dry was his water-skin ; 
And the wind from the desert blew in. 


The camel crouched by the crumbling wall, 
And oh, the pitiful moan it made ! 

The minarets, taper and slim and tall, 
Reeled and swam in the brazen light ; 

And prayers went up by day and night, 


1Songs of Sunrise Lands. By Clinton Scollard. Bos- 
ton: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. : 1893. 
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But thin and drawn were the lips that prayed. 

The river writhed in its slimy bed, 

Shrunk to a tortuous, turbid thread ; 

The burnt earth cracked like a cloven rind ; 

And still the wind, the ruthless wind, 
Khamsin, 

The wind from the desert blew in. 

Into the cool of the mosque it crept, 


Where the poor sought rest at the Prophet's shrine ; 
Its breath was fire to the jasmine vine ; 
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It fevered the brow of the maid who slept, 
And men grew haggard with revel of wine. 
The tiny fledglings died in their nest ; 

The sick babe gasped at the mother’s breast. 







Then a rumor rose and swelled and spread 
From a tremulous whisper, faint and vague, 
Till it burst in a terrible cry of dread, 
The plague! the plague! the plague ! 
Oh, the wind, Khamsin, 
The scourge from the desert, blew in! 











CALIFORNIA is profoundly discredited by the be- 
havior of her press concerning the Geary bill. Al- 
though we believed—as we do not—that to say this 
were to contradict the whole public sentiment of 
the Coast, and although the OVERLAND were the 
only journal to do it, we should still have no choice 
but to say it. The Geary bill had no right to exist, 
because it is a breach of treaty, and violates the na- 
tional honor. The treaty, found onerous, might 
have been honestly abrogated, and the Geary bill 
honestly enacted. This was not done, nor attempt- 
ed. Therefore the bill disgraces us as a nation, and 
disgraces especially that portion of the nation which 
did most to bring about its enactment, and endorsed 
it most enthusiastically when enacted. The fact 
that the law is constitutional has nothing to do with 
its honesty ; it is constitutional only because our fun- 
damental guarantees of good faith do not —it is de- 
cided — apply to foreigners. If one nation chooses 
to break pledges to citizens of another nation, it 
cannot be restrained from doing so, save by fear 
of that other nation. This is no new doctrine in 
constitutional interpretation. The provision that 
no law should be passed that impaired the validity 
of contracts was not of application between a white 
and a negro, and laws that enabled a master to laugh 
at his own written contract given for full value re- 
ceived to a slave were perfectly constitutional. We 
can see at this space of time that they were none the 
less dishonest for that. 


THE law is now a law, and is to be enforced. 
Accordingly, upon the decision that the Geary law 
was constitutional, the national administration gave 
directions that it should be carried out to the extent 
of the available funds,— a limitation always accept- 
ed in the execution of a law. For example, the 
spoilsmen in Congress have tried over and over to 
suspend the operation of the Civil Service law by 
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refusing the appropriation, and it was actually done 
in General Grant’s time. It was also directed that 
the amount available should be used in the deporta- 
tion of those Chinese illegally in the State, and that 
the case of those presumably here legally, but not 
provided with the special affirmative evidence of re- 
gistration certificates, should beleft till later,— that 
is, the Geary law shall be put into operation first 
against that class to whom it will work the least 
hardship. This is obviously just. It is said, that 
just or not it oversteps the powers of an executive 
thus to direct in what order the execution of the law 
shall be proceeded with. That may be so; it is a 
question for constitutional lawyers to answer. Until 
they answer it, the presumption is that it is within 
the right of the executive to specify to what class 
of deportations the limited appropriation available 
shall be applied. 
And meantime, do Californians desire to give the 
world notice by clamor against such a course that 
they wish the law of to be administered in such 
manner as to cost the least hardship, the least in- 
justice, the least international discourtesy, and the 
least danger of reprisals and damage suits? It is said 
that Chinamen have been arrested in Los Angeles 
and carried off, leaving crops standing in their leased 
fields to go to ruin, and money due that they were 
not allowed to collect. Is it desirable for California 
that it should go forth that we are fighting to have 
the law used so as to inflict the maximum amount 
of loss, and express the maximum amount of race- 
hatred —in short, to persecute? The public decla- 
mation that gives such an impression, misrepresents 
our people. 























THAT there is to be a Midwinter Fair in San 
Francisco, the plans already made, the work done - 
at the site in Golden Gate Park, the money already 
subscribed and collected, and even more than these 
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the spontaneous enthusiasm shown by the crowd that 
gathered at the inaugural exercises at the Park, have 
settled beyond a doubt. The extent and success of 
the Fair is in the hands of the people of the city 
and State. As they come to its help financially, 
and as they see to it that competent persons carry 
out its detail, the exhibition will do them credit or 
discredit. Exhibits in plenty are promised, and the 
only limit to them is the question of buildings, and 
buildings cost money. The handsome sum of money 
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so far collected has come from the plain people in 
small amounts. The “leading citizen” has hung 
back. He reasons — doubtless correctly — that he 
will never get back his money from the gate receipts. 
But it is short-sighted reasoning. Chicago will never 
get back her investment in direct cash payments. 
But she may yet become the greatest city in Amer- 
ica, because the world believes that she is the only 
one that could have adequately handled the Colum- 
bian Fair. 





BOOK REVIEWS. 


The Drama, by Henry Irving.' 

SELDOM are we enabled to find such a clear and 
able exposition of an art by one of its greatest mas- 
ters, as when we read Henry Irving on the drama. 
This volume is made up of four addresses, two of 
them delivered at the Edinburgh Philosophical In- 
stitution, one at Oxford, and one at Harvard. Two 
of the lectures are on the art of acting, one on the 
stage as it is, and one on four great actors. The 
tone of all of them is defensive, and full of a desire 
to raise the stage in the estimation of the people, 
arguing, very correctly, that the stage is no worse 
than the average of theater-goers, on whose support 
the actors depend. On the other hand, there are 
always some artists striving to uplift the art and 
improve the common taste. 

**The Art of Acting ” is a plea for nature in act- 
ing as opposed to artifice, and he epitomizes his 
argument by quoting Hamlet’s instructions to the 
players. The addresses are marked by strong sense 
and moderate statement in giving advice as to the 
possibility of success in the profession, holding out 
strong encouragement to the young aspirant, pro- 
vided he will study conscientiously, as in other pro- 
fessions, but offering little hope to the youthful en- 
thusiast who hopes to substitute ‘‘ genius ” for hard 
work, 

1The Drama. Addresses by Henry Irving. New 
York : Tait, Sons & Co.: 1892. _ 


The four great actors treated of are Burbage, 
Betterton, Garrick, and Kean, as the ‘‘ four greatest 
champions, in their respective times, on the stage of 
nature in contradistinction to artificiality.” Of these, 
Kean is awarded the palm for the greatest genius, 
and Garrick for the greatest ability as a man as well 
as an actor. 

While it is interesting to hear what one of Irving’s 
prominence says of his great predecessors, he can- 
not speak on these subjects with the same knowledge 
and authority as in the other lectures, which are 
models of lucid statement and simple strength. 
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